RUSSELL- 


BOSTON, APRIL, 1897. 


Tue bloody theme of war loomed up for consideration, and I was 
summoned by the voice of God to decide whether I would stand for or 
against it. I saw that it was a vast system of manslaughter, even in its 
most excusable form,—unfraternal, savage, and barbarous ; anti-Christian, 
irrational and full of monstrous evils. I saw that it was based on the 
assumed rightfulness of resisting evil with evil, and overcoming deadly 
force with deadly force, which Christ both by precept and example un- 
qualifiedly forbade his disciples to do even toward their worst enemies. 
He had laid his great regenerative axe at the root of this upas-tree, and 
it must be destroyed trunk and branches. I was fully convinced of this 
and took my stand accordingly. Starting from the divine fundamental . 
principle of pure, universal goodwill, absolute love, I felt bound to go 
with that principle wherever it carried me, for all that it dictated, against 
all that it condemned. I did not allow myself to be sophisticated into 
any excuses for defensive war or resorts to so-called justifiable deadly 
force in extreme cases, but committed myself to total abstinence from all 
war, preparations for war, glorifications of war, and organic action involv- 
ing any resorts whatsoever to deadly force against my fellowmen. I 
would neither fight, vote, pray, nor give any approval of any custom, 
practice, or act, which contravened the law of perfect love toward God, 


toward my fellow-moral agents, or the universal highest good. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ARTICLE I. This Society shall be designated the ““AMERICAN 
PEACE 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


Art. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shall have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. [X. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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THE SENATE AMENDMENTS TO THE ARBITRA- 
TION TREATY. 


It is not possible at this writing to predict exactly 
what is to be the final fate of the arbitration treaty, 
though the probabilities are that it will pass the Senate 
in some form at an early date. President McKinley 
and Secretary Sherman have done all they could to se- 
cure early and favorable action. But the Senate as a 
whole is still walking by fear. The treaty has only a 
few open enemies among senators, but a large number of 
them seem so afraid that this country will be outwitted 
in the convention that they are offering all sorts of 
amendments with a view of protecting every American 
interest as they conceive it. After being referred back 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the treaty was 
promptly reported again to the Senate, with three amend- 


ments, providing that no question shall be submitted to 
arbitration under the convention except with the approval 
of the Senate, that jurists of repute instead of members 
of the Supreme and of the national courts shall be 
named as arbitrators, and that the article authorizing 
King Oscar of Sweden to name the Umpire under cer- 
tain contingencies be stricken out. The former amend- 
ment exempting questions of domestic and foreign policy 
from the operation of the treaty was, we are glad to say, 
not reported again by the Committee, though a strong 
inclination seems to exist in the Senate to restore it be- 
fore the final vote is taken. The three amendments re- 
ported by the Committee have been adopted. 

The amendment striking out the article referring to the 
King of Sweden does not in any way lessen the value of 
the treaty, but the spirit out of which it sprang is a petit 
and unworthy one. If we object to a monarch of a 
government essentially like that of Great Britain naming 
an umpire why should not Great Britain, with equal 
reason, object to any umpire which might be chosen from 
among the leading men of republics, on the ground that 
such an umpire would be necessarily prejudiced against 
her? We are sorry that so few senators were willing to 
raise their voice against so baseless a distrust. 

Nor is the worth of the treaty at all impaired by the 
substitution of jurists of repute for members of the 
Supreme Court, etc. A good many eminent friends of 
the treaty have from the beginning doubted the wisdom 
of laying the burden of arbitration cases upon the already 
overworked members of the national courts. Besides 
this the justices of the Supreme Court might be called 
upon, as members of that body, to pronounce upon some 
phases of the questions submitted to arbitration. We 
doubt if in practice these objections would have been 
found to have any weight, but it will be possible to get 
just as efficient arbitrators from among jurists outside of 
these courts. 

The other amendment is aimed to preserve to the Senate 
its prerogatives as a part of the treaty-making power, 
coérdinate with those of the President. The chief argu- 
ments for the change have been that it would be putting 
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too much power into the President’s hands to leave it to 
him alone to decide in every case what should go to arbi- 
tration under the provisions of the treaty, and that the 
Senate has not the right to relinquish any of its consti- 
tutional prerogatives. This amendment may be right 
in principle. The objection to it among the people 
has arisen from the present degenerate character of a 
certain portion of the Senate. But it is certainly 
wrong to suppose that the Senate will always be hamper- 
ed and disgraced by such men as a few of those now 
members of it. We should despair of the Republic if we 
had ground for believing that this would be the case. 

A number of miscellaneous amendments have been 
offered besides those made by the Committee. One 
offered by Senator Morgan expressly exempting the 
Nicaragua Canal was promptly voted down. ‘The most 
serious of these amendments is the one offered by Mr. 
Chilton, providing that the Senate shall have the initi- 
ative in determining what subjects shall be submitted. 
If this amendment should pass, the British Government 
as well as our own would be perfectly justified in refusing 
to accept the treaty. The Constitution certainly gives the 
President the initiative in such matters as this. An agree- 
ment has been reached that these miscellaneous amend- 
ments shall be voted on, on the 3lst of March and the 
ist of April. 

A strong effort is being made by Senators Hoar, Tur- 
pie, Lodge, Gray and others to secure the ratification of 
the treaty with no amendments except those made by the 
Committee. We sincerely hope they may succeed. We 
have not been able to see the necessity of any of these 
amendments, but with them the treaty would in our judg- 
ment, still retain its strength, and we should hope that, 
notwithstanding the feeling which has been created in 
England by the course of the Senate, the British Govern- 
ment would not hesitate to accept the treaty. We should 
expect it to prove in practice all that the most ardent 
friends of peace in the two countries desire. 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY’S INAUGURAL. 


It was known before the 4th of March that President 
McKinley was in full sympathy with our historic national 
policy of peace and arbitration, and his inaugural refer- 
ence to the subject was in no way disappointing. The 
passage, which we here give in full, shows that Mr. 
McKinley’s opinions on the subject are not in the least 
perfunctory but that he holds really advanced views as 
to the nation’s duty. His expressions clearly indicate 


genuine conviction, and the sincer2 purpose to use the 
influence of his high office not only to keep the nation at 
peace, but to promote the peace of the world: 

‘* Tt has been the policy of the United States, since the 
foundation of the government, to cultivate relations of 
peace and amity with all the nations of the world, and 
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this accords with my conception of our duty now. We 
have cherished the policy of non-interference with the 
affairs of foreign governments, wisely inaugurated by 
Washington, keeping ourselves free from entanglement, 
either as allies or foes, content to leave undisturbed with 
them the settlement of their own domestic concerns. 

It will be our aim to pursue a firm and dignified foreign 
policy, which shall be just, impartial, ever watchful of 
our national. honor, and always insisting upon the en- 
forcement of the lawful rights of American citizens every- 
where. We want no wars of conquest; we must avoid 
the temptation of territorial aggression. War should 
never be entered upon uatil every agency of peace has 
failed ; peace is preferable to war in almost every contin- 
gency. 

Arbitration is the true method of settlement of inter- 
national as well as local or individual differences. It was 
recognized as the best means of adjustment of differences 
between employers and employees by the 49th Congress 
in 1886, and its application was extended to our diplo- 
matic relations by the unanimous concurrence of the 
Senate and House of the 51st Congress in 1890. The 
latter resloution was accepted as the basis of negotia- 
tions with us by the British House of Commons in 1893, 
and upon our invitation a treaty of arbitration between 
the United States and Great Britain was signed at Wash- 
ington and transmitted to the Senate for its ratification, 
in January last. 

Since this treaty is clearly the result of our own initia- 
tive, since it has been recognized as the leading feature 
of our foreign policy throughout our entire national his- 
tory—the adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods 
rather than force of arms—and since it presents to the 
world the glorious example of reason and peace, not pas- 
sion and war, controlling the relations between two of 
the greatest nations of the world, an example certain to 
be followed by others, I respectfully urge the early action 
of the Senate thereon, not merely as a matter of policy, 
but as a duty to mankind. 

The importance and moral influence of the ratification 
of such a treaty can hardly be overestimated in the cause 
of advancing civilization. It may well engage the best 
thought of the statesmen and people of every country, 
and I cannot but consider it fortunate that it was reserved 
to the United States to have the leadership in so grand a 
work.” 

There are several noteworthy sentences in this passage. 
The President says *‘ we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial aggression.” This certainly implies, though 
it does not say, that we must avoid the temptation of 
territorial greed. Our real danger lies just here. If we 
become greedy of more territory, for the purpose of 
national aggrandizement, we shall be sure to become 
territorially aggressive, if not directly by arms, yet by 
other means which are often quite as effective and not 
less criminal. The time may come, and probably will, 
when British America, Mexico, Central America, and 
some islands belonging naturally to North America, will 
be joined with the United States, the whole forming 
a great North American republic. But this ought all to 
come about, in a perfectly peaceful way, by the natural 
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action of the forces which are working out the federal 
unity of continents and the general welfare of the people. 
The other parts of the continent must be as ready as we 
for the union, before it can rigutly come about. 

Again, the President says that ‘‘ war should never be 
entered upon until every agency of peace has failed.” 
We wish he might have omitted his *‘ almost” in the 
next sentence, and said that ‘‘ peace is preferable to 
war in every contingency.” However, if ‘‘ every agency 
of peace” is faithfully and patiently tried, our country 
will never find a contingency where war will be necessary. 

The reasons which he gives for urging the Senate to 
ratify the arbitration treaty are weighty ones, and really 
exhaust the important grounds for such action. 
are our own initiative in bringing about this treaty, that 
adjustment of difficulties by judicial methods hus been 
the leading feature of our foreign policy throughout our 
entire national history, the glorious example of two of 
the greatest nations being controlled by reason and 
peace, the likelihood that other nations will follow the 
example, and *‘ our duty to mankind.” 

The Jast reason, ‘‘ our duty to mankind,” is the great- 
est of all those assigned, and we are heartily glad that 
the President put the subject on this high ground of our 
moral obligation as a nation. As to the treaty being 
the result of our own initiative, Great Britain has about 
as good claims here as we have. 

The British Parliament passed in 1873 the first reso- 
lution ever adopted by a national legislative body in 
favor of the principle of arbitration. Before the action 
of our Congress in 1890, referred to by the President, 
the famous deputation of thirteen prominent English 
public men had been to this country with the memorial 
signed by two hundred thirty-four members of Parlia- 
ment, asking virtually for an arbitration treaty with this 
country. The famous House of Commons resolution of 
1893 was as much request as it was response to our reso- 
lution of 1890 which was in favor of arbitration in 
general but made no specific reference to Great Britain. 
It is true that the negotiations for the treaty now pending 
were begun by Secretary Gresham, but after his death 
they were resumed by Lord Salisbury from the other 
side, and not by our Secretary of State. On the whole, 
looking at the prominent part which our government has 
had in the practice of arbitration as well as what it has 
done to bring about this treaty, we are sufficiently enti- 
tled to the credit of the initiative in the matter of this 
treaty to lay upon us asolemn obligation to ratify it with- 
out delay. 

President McKinley’s hearty endorsement of the treaty 
and recommendation of an early ratification has met with 
‘he warmest approval throughout the country, and bas 
given much encouragement to the friends of the conven- 
tion in the Senate. 


They 
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INCREASE OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


According to the Herald of Peace the British Govern- 
ment proposes to begin this year to increase the size of 
its army, which has heretofore been considered ‘‘a 
negligeable quantity,’’ as compared with the navy. Here 
is what the Herald says: 


** At last we have some serious cause for anxiety. Mr. 
Arnold Foster's article in this month’s Cosmopolis, on the 
New French Naval Programme, shows the latest devel- 
opment of the mad rivalry, which has beén so often con- 
demned by the very statesmen who have indulged in it. 
He proves that France has now entered on a serious ri- 
valry with Great Britain in naval armaments. She pro- 
poses toincrease her Naval Budget by £ 10,000,000, for 
the construction of new ships, and the recent debate in 
the French Chamber, as well as other evidence, makes 
it clear that these great efforts have England in view. 

This country has led the way in ruinous naval and 
military expenditure. 

Hitherto, however, the rivalry has been confined, on 
our side at least, to purely naval matters. Our Army, 
we have been told over and over again, was to some ex- 
tent a negligeable quantity, because we could never 
hope to compete with the great military Powers. It was 
expensive notwithstanding. 

All that is to be changed. The restless military spirit 
is abroad, and the Government proposes to increase the 
numbers of the Army, while the net increase in the Army 
Estimates, for 1897-8, amounts to nearly £100,000. 

Apparently, jealous of the success of the naval depart- 
ment, the sister service has now its representatives cry- 
ing, ‘‘ Give! Give!” 

The total sum asked for by the Government is 
£21,162,422, besides the great sums included in the 
Supplementary Votes—the highest amount hitherto de- 
manded for our comparatively small army, which, how- 
ever, is to be small no longer. 

In the Debate on the Estimates, the remarkable state- 
ment was made, and, as it went unchallenged in the 
House, it is presumably true, that last year the defences 
of the Empire cost £63,000,000. 

That unprecedented amount will be henceforth increased, 
so that the total expenditure this year will be not only 
greater than ever it has been, but the increase will be in 
quite a new department. If we are to enter into rivalry 
with other powers in that direction, it is impossible to 
say what will follow. This is only the thin end of the 
wedge. Conscription will be the next step, as one of 
our ** necessities ’’ (indeed, a certain class of politicians 
have already begun to insist upon its adoption), and the 
next, and the following ones, who shall predict? 

It is already universally acknowledged that ‘* over- 
loaded armaments account for the present deadlock in 
European politics.” We in this country have, so far, 
mainly contributed towards this by the supremacy of our 
fleet. Now if we are to enter on this new pathway of 
army increase, as well, we shall be doubly culpable. 

Moreover, the time for this, as we have said, is most 
inopportune. When, conjointly with the United States of 
America on the one side, we are taking the lead in the pro- 
motion of pacific methods and in the introduction of law 
and reason into international affairs, that, on the other 
hand, we should be setting out upon a new line of effort 
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to make the burden of humanity intolerable, and to 
deepen the civilized midnight of the world, is as deplor- 
able as it seems incredible. 

It is, however, part of the struggle between the two 
civilizations—the Christian and the Pagan, which is going 
on continually. 

The problem of the future is: ‘* Which is to triumph?” 
As to the ultimate issue there cannot be the shadow of a 
doubt. But, if this new national departure be followed 
up, and the mad policy pursued, the retribution to this 
country will be terrible indeed.” 

It has been foreseen for a long time that sooner or 
later England would enter actively on army extension, if 
she did not stop her monstrous naval expansion. It is 
impossible, in these days of increased facilities for the 
rapid transportation of troops, for a nation to go into the 
war preparation business in any direction without tak- 
ing up ultimately all lines of it. England’s great war 
fleet has provoked the growth of militarism everywhere 
on land and sea. Her statesmen have talked virtuously 
about the deplorableness of the ‘* bloated armaments ” of 
the European continent, and have flattered themselves 
that England was playing the good Christian by develop- 
ing only her navy and adhering to the voluntary system. 
Now she finds that the fleets of the other powers are grow- 
ing rapidly and that in case of hostilities they would 
be able to land large sections of the great continental 
armies on her shores in spite of her. She must, therefore, 
enlarge her army, and, as the Herald says, Conscription 
will inevitably follow in time. 

The British fleet and naval stations all about in every 
available place have been, as we have more than once 
stated, the chief provocation to this country to build up 
anavy. It is in vain for members of the British Govern- 
ment and of Parliament to protest that the construction 
of a new naval station on Santa Lucia has no possible 
connection with the relations of Great Britain to the 
United States ; large numbers of the people of this coun- 
try will not believe them. The building of such a station, 
and all the old stations, has to do with the relations of 
Great Britain to this country and to all other countries, 
whether directly intended or not. Such movements of 
the British naval system give at least a show of reason 
to the irrational opposition of certain United States sena- 
tors and others to the pending arbitration treaty, which 
they say is only a British snare in disguise. 

The course of militarism in the United States will be 
the same as in Great Britain. We flatter ourselves that 
we need nothing but a navy and coast defences. War- 
ships we must have, a lot of them, big and swift, because 
England and other nations have them. We have not the 
courage to refuse to follow a detestable example. The 


result will be, persuade ourselves to the contrary as we 
may, that when we have at enormous expense put our 
navy and our coast defences on a par with those of the 
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other great powers, we shall find ourselves driven by the 
logic of the situation to increase our army and ultimately 
to adopt enforced military service. The leaven of mili- 
tarism, if kept in the national barrel at all, will ultimately 
spread to all parts of the contents. The only way to 
escape this fate is to stop, where we ought to stop, with 
the navy. If Secretary Long, who is in principle a 
genuine friend of international peace and a strong advo- 
cate of arbitration, would seriously recommend, in his first 
annual report, that the United States navy is already 
large enough and that when the ships now in construction 
are completed no more ought to be built, he would accom- 
plish a service for this country and for the civilized 


‘world such as no Secretary of the Navy in any country 


has ever performed, a service like that which Mr. Olney 
has accomplished in the State Department. If this coun- 
try or any other had the courage to stop short and de- 
clare that it would never take another step in any direc- 
tion in the extension of the deplorable system Of modern 
militarism, the very ‘‘ stars in their courses” would de- 
fend both its safety and its honor. 


THE VETO OF THE IMMIGRATION BILL. 


The last important officia] act of President Cleveland 
was the veto of the Immigration Restriction Bill. On the 
whole, we believe the President was amply justified in 
returning the bill without his approval, for, though some 
of its provisions might have remedied a part of the evils 
of unrestricted immigration, others would certainly have 
worked mischief in quarters where least of all we ought 
to think of creating friction. The President’s reasons 
for the veto may be thus summarized : 

The provision of the bill that immigrants over sixteen 
years of age who cannot read and write the English or 
some other language, though physically and morally ca- 
pable, shall be excluded, he thinks to be a ‘*‘ radical de- 
parture’’ from our national policy heretofore of welcom- 
ing all who come to us, ‘‘ except those whose moral or 
physical condition or history threatens danger to our na- 
tional welfare and safety.” This policy he thinks has 
been productive of vast benefit in helping to develop the 
resources of our country, and if it is to be abandoned its 
disadvantages at the present time ought to be clearly 
apparent. Besides, reading and writing do not in his 
judgment provide a proper test of fitness. Many of those 
who cannot read and write do excellent service as peace- 
ful laborers, while some of the most troublesome of those 
who come are able to read and write. The accompany- 
ing provision that the parent or grandparent, over fifty 
years of age, the wife or minor child of an immigrant 
entitled to enter, may come with him or be sent for, pro- 
vided the immigrant is able to support them, is consid- 
ered by Mr. Cleveland ‘indefinite and inadequate.” 
Though intended to prevent the separation of families, 
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it makes no provision for brothers and sisters, and does 
not say in what way the facts of relationship are to be 
established. Under this provision a husband might 
abandon an illiterate wife and find an absolutely safe re- 
treat in this country. It also assumes that the relatives 
of an immigrant entitled to come would in all cases be- 
come a public charge unless supported by him, which is 
not true. 

The provision of the bill intended to keep Canadian 
laborers from crossing the line into the United States 
and obtaining regular employment, while retaining their 
home beyond the line, is characterized as ‘ illiberal, 
narrow and un-American.” The language of the veto on 
this point is as follows: 

‘* When we consider these provisions of the bill, in con- 
nection with our long northern frontier and the bounda- 
ries of several of our states and territories, often but an 
imaginary line separating them from the British do- 
minions, and recall the friendly intercourse between the 
people who are neighbors on either side, the provisions 
of this bill affecting them must be regarded as illiberal, 
narrow and un-American. 

The residents of these states and territories have sepa- 
rate and special interests, which in many cases make an 
interchange of labor between their people and their alien 
neighbors most important, frequently with the advantage 
largely in favor of our citizens. ‘This suggests the inex- 
pediency of federal interference with these conditions 
when not necessary to the correction of a substantial evil 
affecting the general welfare. Such unfriendly legisla- 
tion as is proposed could hardly fail to provoke retalia- 
tory measures, to the injury of many of our citizens who 
now find employment on adjoining foreign soil.” 


On this last point, Mr. Cleveland is clearly in the right. 


There is no imaginable excuse found in the relations of 
the citizens dwelling on the border for making it a crime 
against the law for citizens of Canada to come across 
and obtain employment from time to time in the territory 
of the United States. If our citizens or corporations did 
not want them and need them, they would not hire them. 
This unworthy thrust at Canada in the bill ought to have 
secured its defeat, even if it had been good in all other 
particulars. 

The problem of immigrants at the present time is con- 
fessedly a difficult one. But any attempted solution of it 
which makes no further provision for the improvement of 
the millions of illiterate and as yet un-Americanized 
foreigners already here, can hardly be called a solution. 
Again there is no reason to believe that those who may 
hereafter come will be worse than those who have already 
arrived, but rather the contrary. ‘There is likely also to 
be an actual falling off in the numbers of those coming, 
as recent statistics show. Besides this, the educational 
facilities of our States are much better than they were 
twenty years ago and are constantly improving, so that 
it will be possible hereafter to educate immigrants more 
rapidly than in the past. Facilities for cheap transpor- 


tation into the less densely populated portions of the 
West are likewise better than formerly. We are certainly 
better able on the whole to take care of and transform 
rapidly into Americans those now coming than we were 
those who came some years ago, even if they do come 
faster. It must be remembered, too, that we have shown 
an extraordinary capacity for turning these foreigners 
into good, intelligent, patriotic citizens after a generation 
or two, and it cannot be shown that, at the present time, 
on the whole, after the influx which we have received, 
our institutions are weaker or less respected than they 
have heretofore been. Taking the country at large, we 
believe they are distinctly stronger than they have ever 
before been. We have no objection to a simple reading 
and writing test being tried in the case of all immigrants 
over sixteen years of age, though we doubt seriously 
whether such a test would do much for the general im- 
provement of the character of those who would come. 
It would certainly for a time lessen the number, and this 
in itself would be an advantage. But if such a test is 
tried, it ought not to be in a complicated way, as was 
proposed in the vetoed bill. It ought to be a simple and 
unconditional test. If such a statute were enacted, it 
would soon become known abroad, and families intend- 
ing to immigrate would make an extra effort to learn to 
read and write, so that there would probably be not much 
greater hardship on account of separation of families 
than is now the case, and possibly less. There is nearly 
as strong ground for applying the reading and writing 
test to the wife as to the husband. 

This bill passed the Senate by only three majority. 
It is questionable whether a majority of the citizens of 
the United States are in favor of any such restrictive 
measure. If none such is enacted, and the present law 
remains in force, we shall not by any means expect to see 
the country go down under the weight of the ship loads 
of foreigners who are weekly landing on our shores. If 
our American civilization has not religious and political 
vitality and strength enough to bear up under this bur- 
den, it is perilously near ruined already and will soon sink 
under the weight of some other load. 


ADIN BALLOU AND TOLSTOI. 

A good deal of interest has been awakened by a recent 
remark of Hon. Andrew D. White at Harvard University 
that he was told in Russia by Tolstoi that the American 
author who interested him (Tolstoi) most was Hosea 
Ballou. A number of communications have appeared in 
the Boston Herald claiming that the man meant was 
Adin and not Hosea Ballou. However the mistake may 
have occurred, we have no doubt that it was Adin Ballou 
whom Tolstoi meant, as he not only agreed with Tolstoi 
in the doctrine of non-resistance but was also in frequent 
correspondence with the Russian reformer. The follow- 
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ing letter written by Adin Ballou to Mr. Joseph A. Allen 
of Medfield, Mass., in 1881 will be of interest to those 
who desire to know more about the position taken by 
him on the subject of war: 


Hopepbate, Mass., March 3, 1881. 


Deak Sir AND FRIEND: 

I was pleased to receive your kind communication of 
2d inst., by that day’s evening mail. I am glad to know 
that you cherish reminiscences of the peace testimonies 
which were borne by faithful witnesses in the days of 
your youth and that you are not delighted with the war 
mania of the age. Samuel J. May was a noble specimen 
of enlightened humanity a rare model of rational religion, 
and far in advance of his denomination in practical 
Christianity. IL knew, loved, sympathized with and 
honored him as a congenial colaborer in every movement 
that promised the regeneration of mankind. 

There were other kindred spirits in those days whose 
aspirations, convictions and ideals were of similar genus. 
Still others, more numerous, caught glimpses of the 
heavenly light, so as to write, preach and pray occasion- 
ally for the reign of peace. But most of these germina- 
ted the seed on stony ground with small depth of soil, 
and endured only for a season. When the war of the 
rebellion came, they found plenty of reasons for renounc- 
ing their peaceism and resorting to righteous war. Since 
then they have been quite consistent with their apostacy, 
and now rush along with the multitude in glorifying and 
perpetuating war institutions as indispensable to so-called 
civilization. Hence the whole land bristles with monu- 
ments in commemoration of warriors, literature teems 
with martial panegyric, religion consecrates holy brute 
force, philosophy reasons out its necessity for an indefi- 
nite future, and politicians fatten on the carcasses of 
slaughtered myriads. The church is the obsequious hand- 
maid of the state, and knows no moral law, Lord or 
Master above the semi-barbaric human governments to 
which it looks up for dictation and protection. As to 
Christ, he is a mere figurehead, and the sermon on the 
mount a tissue of impracticable precepts. Mars, Mam- 
mon and worldly Pleasure are in the ascendant, and the 
rising generation are being trained to dream of nothing 
better. Hence the exhibition in Boston to which you 
refer, and which vividly illustrates the popular sentiment. 

But the end is not yet. This evil seed will one day 
yield its legitimate harvest of woes. It took chattel 
slavery in this country over two hundred years to ripen 
for harvest. It was nursed, cherished and protected by 
church and state all the while. Wealth-seekers, poli- 
ticians and the populace clung to it with a lustful grasp, 
North as well as South, till the pampered vixen maddened 
in their embrace, and threatened ruin to her votaries. 
Then what an outburst of patriotism pro et con! Then 
with what sublime virtue was the union saved without 
slavery because it could not be saved with it! And then, 
now and forevermore, what glorifications of righteous 
war because it destroyed the pet monster it had so long 
fondled! ‘Therefore, what can be a plainer or grander 
duty henceforth than ‘‘ in time of peace to prepare for 
war,” and to discipline the rising generation for slaugh- 
ter! Such is our refined mineteenth century barbarism ! 


Whosoever is of this world as it is, let him fall into line, 
and shout for old Mars, the civilizing god! 
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I remain in my tent afar off, till summoned to a better 
country. You will readily infer from the foregoing 
where [ stand. I am confirmed beyond a doubt ir the 
divine principles of love, peace and fraternity you heard 
me preach at Syracuse. I have never seen one good 
reason to recant them or swerve from them; and I am 
perfectly assured that in the fulness of times they will 
come uppermost with the human race. Till then poor 
humanity will have to seethe and boil in the Gehenna of 
selfishness, rivalry and war. So it chooses, and so it 
must fare—reaping as it sows. But though I seem si- 
lent and lost in obscurity, I am not idle. I am prepar- 
ing numerous written testimonies for press, which may 
profit the world after | have passed into the immor- 
tal state. At no distant day there will rise a regenerated 
Christian Church, devoted to Christlike principles and 
practices. That church will lead, not slavishly follow, 
worldly government, civilization and society. It will 
uncompromsingly set the example of what the whole 
world must do and be to realize the fulfilment of the 
prayer, ‘*‘ Thy kingdom come, thy will be done in earth 
as it is done in heaven.” For this regenerate Christian 
Church I am doing silent preliminary work. 

With kind and respectful regards, I am your friend. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Annual Business Meeting of the American Peace 
Society, for the election of officers, the receiving of the 
reports of the Board of Directors and of the Treasurer, 
etc., will be held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, 
1 Beacon Street, Boston, on Wednesday, May 12, at 2.30 
P.M. It is hoped that all members of the Society who 
are within reach of Boston will make a special effort to 
be present. 


In his farewell speech at the banquet given in his 
honor at the Mansion House, London, on the 2d of 
March, Mr. Bayard, who, whatever may be thought of 
some so-called indiscretions in his speeches, has been one 
of the very best and noblest ambassadors this country 
has ever had at the court of St. James, spoke thus of the 
lesson which both the United States and Great Britain 
may gather from the fact that along the border between 
this country and Canada there has not for eighty-five 
years ‘‘been heard the sound of a hostile gun: 

‘* Why should we not gather from the history of your 
country and mine the wisdom of example? For eighty- 
five years, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
grand river St. Lawrence across the lakes there has been 
an imaginary boundary of 4000 miles between the terri- 
tory of Great Britain and the United States, and in those 
eighty-five years there has never been heard the sound of 
a hostile gun. Talk about the necessity of exaggerated 
military armaments! Surely between these two countries 
there stands an example that there is something better 
than arms, however nobly and grandly arms may be illus- 
trated. States have been safe without armaments on the 
continent of North America for nearly a century. I do 
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not say that other nations may learn anything from it, 
but I say that between Great Britain and the United 
States everything is to be learned from it. So, gentle- 
men, coming to your country, I have been more and 
more impressed that there is nothing between us to pre- 
vent an honorable understanding. I do not say that 
there shall not be heard a growl or a hiss, or an occa- 
sional bray, but I do mean to say that in the great heart of 
the people there is carried a current that promises strength 
and hope and mutual good-will, and if needs be mutual 
support. (Cheers.) Now my four years are about to 
close, and if clouds there were, those clouds have dis- 
persed. (Cheers.) If doubts there were, I do not say 
they have been concluded, but surely they have been 
lightened, and surely there is much to make them less 
doubtful. (Cheers.) ‘There is an old saying that love 
laughs at locksmiths, and so does friendship, and there is 
no sea deep enough or broad enough, and no wall so high, 
be it of masonry or narrow statutes, that can shut out the 
hearts and minds of men who mean to cross the sea and 
overtop the wall.” 


The Greco-Cretan situation is still far from solved. 
The powers have blockaded the island, cutting off sup- 
plies sent from Greece. The insurgents maintain their 
ground and have captured and blown up one of the 
strong positions held by the Mussulmans. Both Greece 
and Turkey continue to prepare for war. Prince Con- 
stantine has been appointed commander of the Greek 
forces and has gone to the northern frontier, where the 
Greek troops and those of Turkey are being concentrated. 
The whole Greek nation is united in its purpose to bring 
about the deliverance of Crete from Turkish control. 
The admirals in command of the blockading fleets have, 
under instructions from the powers, promised that Crete 
shall have an autonomous government under the suze- 
rainty of Turkey. With this neither the Cretans nor the 
Greeks are satisfied, on account of the past deceptions 
of Turkey, and the sentiment of the peoples of the civi- 
lized world is with them. Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
Duke of Westminster has had a powerful effect in arous- 
ing public sentiment everywhere against the effort of the 
powers to maintain ‘‘the integrity of the Turkish Em- 
pire.” The concert of the powers seems in danger of 
going to pieces over the matter of blockading the Greek 
ports, opposition to such a course being especially strong 
in England, France and Italy. As we write, the report 
comes that a collective note, from the foreign ministers at 
Athens, is about to be sent both to the Greek govern- 
ment and to Constantinople asking that the troops of 
both nations be withdrawn from the Greco-Turkish 
frontier, and declaring that in case either nation refuses, 
its ports will be blockaded. The Turkish troops are 
said to have control of the chief mountain passes on the 
Thessalian border. In view of the critical situation, 


Russia is reported to be concentrating two hundred thou- 
sand troops on her south eastern frontier. 


Peace and 
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war seem strangely mixed up in the whole affair, as they 
are almost everywhere now-a-days. Itis an age of great 
contradictions, because the idea of peace is everywhere 
forcing itself to vue front. Once war was in the van all 


alone. 


The Alaskan boundary treaty signed by Sir Julian 
Pauncefote and Richard Olney, just before the latter’s 
retirement from the State Department, provides that 
each government shall appoint one commissioner, with 
whom may be associated such assistants, in the way 
of surveyors and astronomers, as each government may 
choose. The commissioners are to trace and mark so 
much of the 141st meridian as is necessary to determine 
the exact limits of the territory ceded by Russia to the 
United States on the 30th of March 1867. The summit 
of Mt. St. Elias being nearly on the 141st meridian, the 
commissioners may if necessary deflect the most southerly 
portion of the line, but not more than 20 miles, so as to 
bring it in range with the summit of the mountain. All 
data now in the possession of either government are to 
be placed in the hands of the commissioners. In case 
of disagreement as to any points on the line determined 
by either of the two governments separately, a position 
midway is to be chosen provided the discrepancy is not 
over 1000 feet. In case of a greater discrepancy, a new 
point shall be located by a joint determination of the 
commissioners. When the location of the meridian has 
been determined, it shall be marked by intervisible 
objects. The treaty is dated the 30th of January, and 
ratifications are to be exchanged within twelve months 
from that date. 


The effort made by the Monroe Doctrine League in 
New York City to get up a demonstration in Cooper 
Union on the evening of March 18th against the arbitra- 
tion treaty did not prove very successful. Some of the 
reports say the hall was well filled, others that just nine- 
teen persons were present. The sensible men of New 
York, laboring men and all, are staunch friends of the 
treaty. The meeting held in the same hall on the 11th 
of March, in favor of the ratification of the treaty, and 
presided over by Mayor Strong, called together many of 
the most eminent men of the city, of all classes and 
creeds. The meeting was disturbed by an effort to pass 
a resolution in opposition to the purpose of the gathering. 
The resolution was introduced by Manicipal Judge Lynn 
and supported by a noisy vote from persons standing 
around the doors and sides of the hall who had come in 
for that purpose. Addresses were made by President 
Low, Bishop Potter and Mr. Samuel Gompers. The 
speech of the latter we have reproduced from the New 
York Independent. Public sentiment in favor of the 
treaty continues to accumulate from all parts of the coun- 
try, and there is a great undertone of condemnation of 
the course of certain senators in reference to it. 
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Robert Treat Paine, President of the American Peace 
Society, has met with a sore affliction in the loss of Mrs. 
Paine. The trial was all the severer because he was not 
permitted to minister to her in her last hours. While he 
was absent from home attending the Mid-winter Chari- 
ties’ Convention in New Orleans, a slight attack of cold 
which she had when he left *-ddenly developed into 
pneumonia and she passed away on Tuesday morning the 
9th of March. Mrs. Paine was not only an exception- 
ally noble wife and mother, the light and strength of her 
home, but she took an active interest in all sorts of enter- 
prises which sought the relief of the needy and the wel- 
fare of society. The Wells Memorial Institute of which 
Mr. Paine was the founder, the Children’s Aid Society, 
and the Humane Education Society, all had the benefit of 
her counsel and generosity. She inherited a considerable 
fortune, and in 1890 she and her husband united in 
creating the Robert Treat Paine Association with a trust 
endowment of $200,000, for the promotion of philan- 
thropic and charitable work. Mr. Paine has the sin- 
cerest sympathy of all his coworkers in the American 
Peace Society and of the numerous friends which his 
noble philanthropic spirit has made for him not only 
throughout this country but on the other side of the sea 
also. 

The meeting held at the studio of Mr. Felix Moscheles, 
80 Elm Parkroad, London, on the 22d of February, was 
well attended and the speaking was excellent. Among 
those who took part, after the admirable opening address 
of Mr. Moscheles, were Hon. Philip Stanhope, M. P., 
Professor John Westlake, Dr. W. Evans Darby, Rev. H. 
R. Haweis, Dr. Farquharson, M. P., Mr. W. P. Reeves, 
Dr. G. B. Clark, ete. Professor Westlake used these 
words in reference to the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty: ‘* The arbitration treaty between England and 
the United States, which now awaits ratification, has been 
drawn up on modest lines. It provides only for arbitra- 
tion on two great classes of claims—pecuniary claims and 
territorial claims. At present our movement is so much 
in its infancy that the chief thing to be said in favor of 
the treaty is that it sets up a standard of justice. It pro- 
claims that in matters of dispute the first and last resort 
should be to arbitration—that at least some claims should 
be withdrawn from settlement by war. The treaty which 
sets up that standard, however small may be its scope, 
will be fruitful, Its example will work. And there- 
fore I feel fully the importance which this treaty has; 
and I think, if only we can obtain its ratification, it 
would hardly be too much to say that it would be one, if 
not the most important, of the events of the Nineteenth 
Century.” 


In Cuba there has been no specially note-worthy event 
during the month, except that most of the imprisoned 
Americans have been released. General Weyler has 


again left Havana and gone into Matanzas province. 
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It is rumored that the Spanish authorities are growing 
very tired of the war, and that they would be willing to 
sell Cuba to the insurgents. The latter are said to be 
willing to pay a considerable sum, and to have the United 


States act as intermediary in the matter. Itis said that 
the subject is under consideration at Washington with 
the Spanish Minister. We hope so. 


The insurrection in the Philippine islands continues to 
show a great deal of vigor, in spite of former reports to 
the contrary. The Spanish authorities there have asked 


that twenty thousand additional troops be sent them. 
Spain finds it difficult to supply these, as none can be 
spared from the already decimated forces in Cuba. 


It is reported that Die Waffen Nieder, the monthly jour- 
nal and official organ of the Austrian and German peace 
societies, edited so ably by the Baroness von Suttner, is 
in danger of being suspended because of lack of sufficient 
subscribers to keep it up. This would bea great loss to 
the peace cause, and ought not to be allowed to happen. 
Every friend of peace in those countries ought not only 
to subscribe for the journal himself, but also to take one 
or two copies for those who might by reading it become 
interested in the cause. Friends of peace excuse them- 
selves from supporting the peace papers on the ground 
that their own opinions are all right and, therefore, they 
do not need them. Every paper published in the interests 
of peace, because it has to be circulated for the most 
part gratuitously, among those whom it is important to 
win, is published at a great loss. If all those who believe 


sincerely in the peace propaganda would only subscribe 
regularly for the peace papers, how much more might be 
done through the circulation of free copies! We wonder 
if anybody will look at these sentences long enough to 
detect our meaning ! 


On the invitation of the Lombard Peace Union, Milan, 
Italy, Signor Guglielmo Ferrero has just given a series of 
lectures in that city on the ‘‘ History of War and of 
Militarism.” The course consisted of nine lectures the 
titles of which were: ‘* War and Peace at the End of the 
Nineteenth Century,” ‘‘ The Dervishes of the Soudan 
and the Barbarian Military Society,” ‘* The Formation 
of the Great Military Civilizations,” ‘* Social Life in the 
Great Military Civilizations,” ‘* Napoleon the First and 
the Origin of Modern Militarism,” ** English Militarism 


and German Militarism,” ‘* French Militarism,” ‘* Italian 
Militarism,” ‘* The Duty of the Present and the Probabili- 
ties of the Future.” 


The Commission of the International Peace Bureau met 
at Berne, Switzerland, on the 6th and 7th of March, 
under the presidency of Fredrik Bajer of Copenhagen. 
Fifteen members of the Commission were present, namely, 
Fredrik Bajer, Denmark; the Baroness von Suttner, 
Austria; Hodgson Pratt and J. Fred. Green, England ; 
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Frederic Passy and Gaston Moch, France; Franz Wirth 
and Dr. Adolf Richter, Germany; E. T. Moneta, Italy; 
Henri La Fontaine, Belgium ; Nicolas Fleva, Roumania ; 
Dr. A. Gobat, Elie Ducommun and W. Marcusen, Swit- 
zerland. 

The Commission sent a deputation to call upon Dr. 
Deucher, President of Switzerland, who received them 
with great courtesy and assured them of the sympathy of 
the Swiss Federal Council for the cause of international 
peace and concord. 

Many telegrams of sympathy were received from socie- 
ties and individuals in different parts of Europe. 

The most important question which came before the 
Commission was that of the attitude to be taken by the 
friends of peace in regard to the Cretan crisis. It was 
decided unanimously to send to the governments of 
Europe and to that of the United States of America an 
urgent request that, with a view to prompt pacification, 
the people of Crete be granted the privilege of pronounc- 
ing, in a perfectly independent way, by a plebiscite, on 
their future destiny. 

The Secretary of the Bureau made a report upon what 
had been done to carry out the resolutions of the Buda- 
Pesth Congress, which was listened to with great interest 
by the Members of the Commission. This report in- 
cluded an account of a special appeal to teachers of his- 
tory which had been prepared for the use of the peace 
societies in different countries. 

Report was made that the manifestation made by peace 
societies on the 22d of February had been very successful. 

Report was also made that a responsible and well organ- 
ized Agency in Berne had consented to act as an inter- 
mediary for the exchange of young persons whose parents 
might wish to have their children reside for a while in 
foreign families. 

The Commission heard with pleasure that a central 
French Bureau had been formed at Paris to serve as an 
intermediary between the French peace societies. 

It was unanimously voted by the Commission that the 
invitation of the Hamburg Peace Society be accepted and 
the next Universal Peace Congress be held in that city 
immediately after the meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Peace Conference which is to meet at Brussels in August. 

A provisional program for the Hamburg Congress was 
prepared, which is to be submitted to the peace societies 
for suggestion and approval. 

The Commission also considered the subject of the 
appointment of the Committees at the Peace Congress, 
and that of the codperation of labor organizations in the 
peace movement. 

A letter, signed by nine English peace societies and 
addressed to the British Government, in regard to the 
failure of execution of the decisions of the Berlin and the 
Brussels Congresses in reference to the suppression of 
slavery and the sale of firearms in Africa, was brought 
to the attention of the Commission, which instructed the 
Bureau to inform all the peace societies in those countries, 
having colonists in Africa of this action and urge them to 
address similar letters to their governments. 

On Saturday evening a great meeting was held in the 
Hall of the Grand Council at Berne which was addressed 
by the Baroness von Suttner and Mr. Frederic Passy. 
Also on Sunday evening another meeting, with a varied 
program, partly musical, at which 2000 people were 
present. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE 
TREATY. 


BY HERR VON BAR, PROFESSOR IN THE LAW DEPARTMENT OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF GOETTINGEN. 


ARBITRATION 


Translated from Die Nation. 


The treaty concluded some weeks ago between Eng- 
land and the United States for the settlement by arbitra- 
tion of conflicts between the two governments has been 
variously estimated in the press. While it has been 
characterized on one side as a glorious event in the his- 
tory of the 19th century, others have considered it of 
very doubtful value, and a well known organ of the 
German press has treated with open scorn and contempt, 
as an evidence of untenable and utopian radicalism, the 
whole present movement which seeks to get rid of war 
through international tribunals. 

Let us try from the text of the treaty itself to deter- 
mine its scope and meaning. The treaty has reference 
only to money claims and territorial disputes. The first 
are in all cases to be definitively decided between the two 
governments by arbitral judgments ; territorial disputes, 
on the contrary, only on condition that the decision shall 
have been rendered with the large majority of five to one, 
or that, in case of a smaller majority, tue defeated party 
does not enter a protest against the judgment within 
three months. If in such a case a protest is made, the 
contesting parties shall not proceed to hostile measures, 
until one or more friendly powers shall have been invited 
by one or both parties to mediate between them. The 
tribunal, whether consisting of a larger or smaller num- 
ber of members according to the nature of the dispute, 
is to be composed of an equal number of eminent jurists 
of both lands, who, in the two classes of cases —involving 
money claims, shall choose an umpire. In the case of ter- 
ritorial disputes the tribunal is to consist of six members 
three of whom shall be named by each side. P 

It cannot be denied, therefore, that the treaty has the 
marks of an agreement in which precaution in regard to 
the object to be attained and modesty as well have not 
been overlooked. As already stated, it is by no means 
every and all disputes, that might arise between the con- 
tracting states, which are as a matter of course referred 
to arbitration. A superficial reading of the first article of 
the treaty might lead to a different conclusion, and in 
fact this impression has appeared in the press. But 
although in Article I. are found the words, * all ques- 
tions in difference * * * which may fail to adjust them- 
selves by diplomatic negotiations,” yet in the previous 
words, ‘‘the high contracting parties agree to submit 
to arbitration, in accordance with the provisions and sub- 
ject to the limitations of the treaty,” it is clearly declared 
that the treaty is limited to those disputes of which 
special mention is made in the following articles; and 
since the tribunal and the nature of the decision are 
especially and distinctly adapted to questions of damages 
and to territorial disputes, while disputes of other kinds 
are not even mentioned, and there is no provision for tri- 
bunals for their adjustment, it is clear that the whole 
treaty has only this limited scope. But even here the 


treaty is drawn with precaution, in as much as it gives 
binding force to the decision of the tribunal, in the case 
of territorial disputes, only when there is the large major- 
ity of five to one. 


Thus at least two of the three arbi- 
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trators named hy the defeated state must pronounce 
judgment in favor of the opposing party. In such a case 
public opinion in the defeated state will be assured that 
no wrong has been done to the country. Apart from 
war indemnities, which are determined by a treaty of 
peace, simple claims for damages would scarcely become 
of such serious character that the participating states 
could not submit to the decision of a tribunal set up for 
their determination without in the least affecting the 
honor and welfare of the country. Especially would this 
be true, since the treaty provides that in case of claims 
for damages of large amount—above the value of one 
hundred thousand pounds sterling—an appeal may be 
made to a more strongly constituted tribunal. In such 
cases the miseries of a war will scarcely be undertaken. 
Aside from this precaution and limitation, the scope of 
the treaty is however in its consequences practically very 
large. 

But according to the wording of the treaty, there are a 
number of kinds of conflicts which may arise between 
independent states, that do not come within its scope, 
e.g., over the reparation to be made for insults, conflicts 
over tariff and commercial treaties, conflicts which may 
arise from an accidental engagement of troops or seizar 
of war vessels, and yet not lead to a declaration of war ; 
and is it not possible also, in the disputes embraced 
within the scope of the treaty, for the question of the 
national honor and dignity to arise? Yet where govern- 
ments do not directly wish to have such matters issue in 
war, it is to-day very easy and in general the practice, 
in case of real or supposed insults and trespasses, com- 
mitted against one state by the representative officials of 
another, to find a suitable conpensation. Even conflicts 
of troops, brought on by accident or by the unwisdom of 
commanding oflicers,do not in our day any longer give 
occasion for war. England with her system of free trade 
has numberless disputes about customs and commercial 
treaties, yet no example is known where these have led 
to a conflict of arms. But to have specially mentioned 
in the treaty conflicts involving the national honor, either 
to exclude them from its operation or to bring them in 
some form within the scope of arbitration, would have 
been in the highest degree impracticable. For if it were 
asserted that in certain cases the national honor would be 
injured and a war therefore necessary, the way would be 
open for extreme mischief; while on the other hand a 
great and powerful nation would not feel disposed to 
submit itself expressly to a tribunal over a question in 
which the national honor reallycame into play. The 
real situation is much more this: Among civilized nations 
supposed points of honor disappear of themselves from 
disputes about the rights of peoples, so soon as war is 
not directly aimed at, in case there is at hand a tribunal 
to settle the dispute which might possibly in some way be 
considered a matter of honor. In reality there remain 
then as disputes which are not touched by the method of 
determination provided by the treaty only such as are not 
so much disputes about rights as about interests, as if, 
for example, the United States should wish at some time 
to intervene in a strife between England and another 
State,—so also disputes which might arise out of the 
application of the so-called Monroe Doctrine,—and dis- 
putes about the determination of the relations of a state 


being newly formed or of one giving up its existence. 


In such cases a state can not subject itself to a previ- 
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ously established general tribunal, because it is not so 
much a question of right as of the settlement of relations 
in the interests of the participating states and in the gen- 
eral interests of civilization. For such contingencies 
the danger of war is not removed by the treaty, and not 
absolutely, as already remarked, in the case of territorial 
controversies. 

But the agreement first to try arbitration in the case of 
territorial controversies is of the greatest importance. 
Heated spirits will have time to cool down, and the dis- 
cussion of the facts before the tribunal will contribute 
something further towards allaying excitement and easily 
lead both states to the belief that the object of contention 
is not worth going to war about. So to the defeated 
state will allow itself to be contented with a decision of 
the tribunal rendered by a mere majority, or a satisfac- 
tory understanding of some sort will be reached. In 
avoiding wars ‘* time gained’’ is often ** everything gain- 
ed.” It is therefore of extraordinary practical impor- 
iance that the treaty does not limit itself to the declara- 
tion that the controversies pointed out in it shall be 
settled by arbitration, but also defines exactly the man- 
ner in which the tribunal shall be formed. A treaty in 
which this were not done might, as soon as it became 
operative, lead to a preliminary controversy which could 
only be removed by a special accommodating agreement. 
A proposition made by one side might be met with 
suspicion on the part of the other, and in case of such a 
difficulty the final settlement of the dispute might be in- 
definitely delayed. The greatest difficulty in the forma- 
tion of a tribunal would be in the choice of the umpire, 
in case the arbitrators named by each side should not 
agree about it. The treaty turns over this weighty 
function to the Supreme Court of the United States and 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council of Great 
Britain, and in the last resort to the King of Sweden and 
Norway, a sovereign whose country holds a neutral posi- 
tion and could scarcely have even an indirect interest in 
controversies between England and the United States. 

The moral weight and significance of the treaty is not 
fully set forth in the foregoing exposition. When in 
force, it will be to the two great nations a standing in- 
centive to try, whenever possible, a tribunal also for 
other differences besides those specially named, when- 
ever a dispute fails of settlement by ordinary peaceful 
negotiation ; and in every case of strife to find out those 
points which, apart from the complex question, could 
separately be submitted to the judicial decision of the 
tribunal according to the rules of the treaty. Thereby a 
dispute might be simplified and reduced to less danger- 
ous proportions. At the same time such a treaty will 
prove a means of international training, and teach them 
to seek for right and fairness. And if the conclusion of 
treaties of arbitration between England and the United 
States of North America appears relatively easy, far 
easier than the conclusion of arbitral tribunals of even 
more limited scope between states of the European Con- 
tinent, yet in its simple practical import it is fitted to 
serve as an example and model and to become a mile- 
stone in the development of modern international law. 
It would therefore be sincerely to be regretted, if for 
any insignificant reasons the definitive sanction of it 
should be refused by the Senate of the United States. 


The Fanatics are giving Brazil great trouble. 
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ADDRESS OF SAMUEL GOMPERsS. 


Spoken at the Cooper Union Meeting, held in favor of the rati- 
fication of the arbitration treaty, New York City, March 11th. 


The question for which we have met this evening — 
the question that we are here to discuss—is, as has been 
rightly stated, a question of arbitration; the introduction 
of a new principle in government affairs between nations. 
During the earlier history of man, when the tribal strug- 
gles were rampant and man became the warrior and the 
conquered the slave, the slave of the conqueror, the deter- 
mination of the future of tribes and nations depended 
absolutely upon the physical strength, the power of any 
tribe. This, in a larger sphere, to a greater degree, is 
still the dominant principle of government to-day. [A 
voice: ‘* That is right.”"] We see in this whole world of 
ours the people divided in separate countries with imagi- 
nary geographical lines dividing them and each bearing 
the other a mortal hatred ; each of them Laving instilled 
into their minds not only a love of their own country, but 
a hatred of other countries. I imagine that in the estab- 
lishment of the Republic of these United States our fore- 
fathers not only had in view the establishment of an in- 
dependent nation, but at the same time to give to the 
world a new meaning of the rights of man. [ Applause. ] 
And in the Declaration of Independence, being the new 
magna charta of the human race, it declared that all men 
were born free and equal, and in that declaration it did 
not confine itself to the people of these colonies; but it 
was a declaration as broad as the universe. [Applause. ] 
This new principle of the inalienable equality of man 
meant the sowing of seed, which has gone on planting 
itself in the hearts and the minds of the human family. 
And the people of France, soon taking courage from the 
declaration of our Colonial Congress, at one fell sweep 
determined to establish for themselves a Government by 
and for and of the people. [Applause.] After this 
declaration the seed was sown for wider comprehension 
of human rights and the futherance of human sympathies. 
It meant, too, that the day of militarism should be put 
an end to. [Applause.] That the day of government 
by force ought to stop; that the government of reason, 
the government of intelligence and the government of 
human interests should be paramount over the prowess of 
any men or setof men. [ Applause. 

At best the profession of militarism is the profession 
of slaughter. At best it is barbaric. At best it is de- 
structive, and there are few questions in the history of the 
world that have been settled right by the arbitrament 
of force. [Applause.] And certainly even among those 
questions which may have been settled right, few have 
been settled satisfactorily or humanely. In Continental 
Europe we see to-day, and have seen for more than one- 
third of a century, the people burdened by standing 
armies never before equalled in numbers and equipment 
as they are to-day, where people are by force of circum- 
stances compelled to flee from the rigors of their own 
Government into ours to escape military service and to 
make the struggles of the toilers of our country more 
desperate and more acute. [Applause.] These coun- 
tries, with their continued increase in their standing 
armies and their naval resources, seem to impel and give 
encouragement to many in our country who too often 
care to ape the manners of those on the other side, and 
who want to play with military and naval forces. [Ap- 


plause.] We have seen, as we see now, numbers of men 
advocating a great increase in the army of our country. 
Ah, my friends, that in itself is a declaration that govern- 
ment by and for and of the people is not the success that 
we would have it. [Applause.] My friends, let me say 
this, that before this proposition for the great armament 
of our people, before the creation of great standing 
armies and increasing the military forces of our country, 
we should look well and should endeavor to find a way by 
which we can still maintain the simplicity of the form of 
our Government, while at the same time defending and 
maintaining the honor, the integrity and interests of our 
country. [Applause.] Here, right in our own city, we 
see this militant spirit being cultivated and developed. 
We see children of the people of our city in large num- 
bers having the doors of our schoolrooms closed to them 
without the opportunity of an education to be given 
them. [ Applause. | 

We see at the same time the drill masters employed in 
the night schools that the boys who attend school by day 
may be drilled in military tactics at night. [Applause. ] 
Let me say, my friends, that with this jingo spirit the 
people of our country have no interest and no sympathy. 
[Applause.] We are proud of the country which we 
claim as our own; we are proud of its history, proud of 
its heroes and proud of its traditions, und we hope as we 
struggle for its glorious future. But we maintain that 
patriotism does not mean the hatred of our neighbor. 
[Applause.] Nor do we believe that it is a wise policy, 
as some would advocate, that a foreign war might be a 
good cure for our domestic evils. The burdens of war 
have always fallen upon the masses of labor. |Ap- 
plause.] I want to discuss this question not only from 
the standpoint of a citizen and a man, but I also want to 
express my judgment from a standpoint of the men who 
labor. [Applause.] And when I say labor I mean those 
who labor in the factories. in the stores, in the mills and 
in the mines. I mean the men who are known as the 
great body of wage-earners of our country. Upon them, 
as upon the workers of all classes, has always fallen the 
burden of war, to furnish the sinews of war while war 
lasts, to bear the burdens of increased taxation when war 
has ended, and to be shot to death upon the battle-field 
while war is in progress. [Applause.] Labor has had 
to make these sacrifices for the stupidity, for the inhuman- 
ity and for the viciousness of monarchs and false states- 
men. [Applause.] While our honored Chairman was 
addressing the meeting I heard some gentleman in the 
audience say: ‘‘ Yes; but England is starving her people 
in India.” I want to say to you, my friends, that so 
long as the people of India will not manifest to England 
or to the world that they have rights that are bound to be 
respected the people of India will be starved the same as 
the people of all countries will be. 

You find in all countries and under all conditions that 
a great Power does not, will not, apparently it seems to 
be against its interests to arbitrate matters. If this 
proposition were for a treaty for arbitration between a 
great Power such as Great Britain or any other great 
Power of Europe and with some small! principality, I 
should be opposed to such an arbitration treaty; for I 
know that in the nature of things those who have great 
power never yet fairly arbitrated with those who are 
weak. [Applause.] Let me say, my friends, that as 
between two countries, such as the United States and 
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Great Britain, each a master in its own domain, with the 
wonderful resources of each country, I believe that there 
can be no danger to the interests of our people, in sub- 
mitting to arbitration within the limits as prescribed in 
the Treaty now pending before the United States Senate. 
[ Applause. | 

I want to say a word if there are wage-earners here and 
I believe there are a large number. I want to say a word 
particularly to them. You bear in mind, fellow-workers, 
that during the eras of war government is accorded 
greater powers than during eras of peace, and the appar- 
ent power exercised to maintain order is used oppress- 
ively and to suppress and to repress and often prevent 
the right of public meeting and public speech and free 
speech. In the exercise of great powers often requisite 
under military control, the rights of free meeting, the 
right of free speech and free press are endangered. And 
when the smoke of battle is gone, these rights taken 
from the masses of the people are seldom freely given 
back to the people. We saw that during our Civil War 
great legislation,—how it ran rampant and wild and how 
often there were passed laws that stand upon the statute 
books to-day and are held up to us as a preventive, as a 
damper, upon any hope or aspiration legislatively. The 
attitude of Labor has always been in favor of arbitration. 
It has sought arbitration in the disputes it has had with 
employers, and if arbitration has not been more success- 
ful, it cannot certainly be laid at the door of Labor. 
[Applause.] We want to settle these questions of con- 
troversy that arise and can be settled by an appeal to 
reason and an appeal to our judgment, an appeal to our 
sense of honor, an appeal to our interests; they can and 
they should be settled around the table where discussion 
and judgment and truth and justice shall decide. — 

These peoples of our country and of Great Britain have 
a great mission to perform. The two yreat English- 
speaking nations of the world should endeavor to rival 
with each other in the great marts of the world to over- 
come the obstacles that are still facing the world and 
progress and civilization; and so far as they can they 
should declare with a voice and volume that come from 
such a united strength that the influence and the power 
of the United States and Great Britain shall be thrown 
upon the side of peace, prosperity and progress. 

I have said that the organizations of labor have always 
stood for the unification of the human race, the recogni- 
tion that, after all, we are brothers of one human family. 
We want to overcome the petty jealousies, the strife and 
discord, that have made countless myriads of widows and 
orphans, and sent thousands and thousands of men to un- 
timely graves. We want to accomplish peace on earth 
and good will toward all men. We hope to help in the 
realization of the poet’s dream when we would have a 
parliament of men and a federation of the world; and, 
in the language of the immortal bard, we can say: 

« Then let us pray that come it may— 
As come it will for a’ that— 


That man to man, the world o’er, 
Shall brothers be for a’ that!” — The Independent. 


THE GENESIS OF JINGOISM. 


FROM THE PROGRESSIVE REVIEW. 
A century ago Europe was cosmopolitan, to-day she is 
national and particularist. 


The eve of the French Revo- 
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lution found every wise man in Europe—Lessing, Kant, 
Geethe, Rousseau, Lavater, Condorcet, Priestley, Gibbon, 
Franklin—more of a citizen of the world than of any 
particular country. Goethe confessed that he did not 
know what patriotism meant, and was glad to be without 
it. Mazzini, in his comparison of Geethe with Byron, 
makes this a formidable indictment against the Sage of 
Weimar. Cultured men of all countries were at home in 
polite society everywhere. Kant was immens«ly more in- 
terested in the events of Paris than in the life of Prussia. 
Italy and Germany were geographical expressions, those 
countries being filled with small states in which there 
was no political life, but in which there was much interest 
in the general progress of culture. 

The Revolution itself was at bottom also human and 
cosmopolitan. It is, as Lamartine said, ‘‘a date in the 
human mind,” and it is because of that fact, that all the 
carping of critics like Taine cannot prevent us from see- 
ing that the character of the men who led the great 
movements of the Revolution can never obliterate the 
momentous nature of the titanic strife. The soldiers of the 
Revolution who, bare-footed and ragged, drove the inso- 
lent reactionaries from the soil of France, were fighting 
not merely for some national cause, but for a cause 
dimly perceived to be the cause of general mankind. 
With all its crudities and imperfections the idea of the 
Revolution was that of a conceived body of Right in 
which all men should share. 

But the Revolution, by a strange irony of fate, was 
destined to bring about a reaction from this very cosmo- 
politanism of which it was the embodiment. The very 
attacks made on French soil led quite naturally to an im- 
mense outburst of feeling in behalf of France herself— 
a feeling taken advantage of by Napoleon to build up a 
great French dominating power which was held to 
threaten the liberties of mankind. We need not stop to 
ask whether Napoleon himself really shared the patriotic 
sentiment of the French people, as his apologists assert 
he did. It is sufficient for us that he made the French 
believe that he, of all men, embodied that sentiment. 
Thus, the Napoleonic wars resulted, in so far as France 
was concerned, in substituting an intense feeling for ** la 
patrie” for the movement of the *‘idea” which had 
stirred the blood of the revolutionists. 

In the next place, the very aid offered by France to 
oppressed nations to recover their liberty, led to a new 
stirring of national feeling all over Europe. The French 
soldiers who conquered at Marengo and Rivoli were un- 
conscious agents in advance of the movement for Italian 
unity and independence. The German admirers of the 
Revolution were preparing, unknown to themselves, for 
Sedan and the German Empire. Wherever the French 
armies went, there were planted on battlefields stained 
with the blood of the young manhood of Europe the germs 
of the full-grown plant of nationalism as we have seen it 
flourishing in the Europe of our day. The force that was 
to liberate men from old systems of rule, most of which 
were corrupt and quaint, but comparatively few of which 
were excessively oppressive, did indeed accomplish its 
object, but it also did work which had never been dreamed 
of by those who fought with such almost divine madness 
to bring old feudal Europe to its appointed end. In 
politics we always accomplish something quite different 
from that which we set out to accomplish. The Revolu- 
tion overthrew the old framework, but, instead of making 
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Europe cosmoplitan, it led directly to a revival of ancient 
germs of life which had been hidden in the soil for long 
ages. 

But still farther, not only did the Revolution help to 
create in this unconscious way the new national move- 
ments of Europe, it also led to a direct and conscious ris- 
ing of nationalities against France, which we know as 
the anti-Napoleonic Revolution. In this work the fore- 
most nations were Russia, Prussia and England. The 
defeat of Jena made of Prussia a real nation, and armed 
her for the great conflict. England feared invasion, 
Russia actually experienced it. All the old deep-rooted 
sentiments, partly worthy, partly despicable, but all 
powerful in the highest degree, were called into the most 
tremendous activity. The rising in Spain, which was to 
prove such a serious disaster to Napoleon, was of course 
made use of by England for her own purposes of material 
interest, but it also stimulated the patriotic feeling among 
the mass of English people who had no interest in it, 
and who supposed, as the average well-meaning man 
does at all times, that he is aiding a quite genuine and 
even sacred cause. Thus, when the fires of the Revolu- 
tion had all died away, the great fact in Europe was the 
new national feeling which had been awakened by the 
means described. 

The diplomatists who met at Vienna had roused 
emotions for the satisfaction of which they were not pre- 
pared. We see, therefore, the utmost efforts made to 
crush the new national movements, and the history of 
Europe for more than half a century is made up of the 
war for nationalism. First came the struggle in Greece, 
followed by the movement of the Carbonari in Italy, then 
came movements in Hungary, Poland, Belgium, Norway, 
the Balkans, the Panslavist movement in Russia, the 
creation of a united Italy and a united Germany. Along 
with these movements for nationalism went the romantic 
movement in literature, which found wonderful meanings, 
or at least supposed meanings, in the old institutions 
which the men of the Revolution had been prepared to 
sweep away. Thus nationalism became consecrated by 
romantic art, and old forms of monarchy and ecclesiasti- 
cism received a new lease of life. 

This movement of nationalism has been generally as- 
sumed to be democratic, and it cannot be denied that all 
the energy of the foremost democrats of Europe during 
the period between the Congress of Vienna and the 
Franco-German war was devoted to this movement. It 
is only necessary to name Kossuth, Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Deak, Aksakoff, Castelar, Bjérnson, to understand what 
a vast store of energy which may fairly be considered 
democratic, because it undeniably represented great 
masses of popular feeling, was embodied in this, the chief 
and most patent fact of the century. This general belief 
is quite true, but such is the irony of circumstance, such 
the tricks which the gods play us, that this very demo- 
cratic movement, like that of the Revolution which pre- 
ceded it, is manifestly the leading cause of reaction 
to-day. For in it we may discover the genesis of Jingo- 
ism, and in that portent may be found the chief reason 
why, all over Europe and in England perhaps more than 


in most other lands, there is to-day a frost of reaction 


hanging over us, ‘* deep almost as life.”” How is this to 
be explained? Nothing is more certain than that the 
great men we have named would all of them, with one 
exception, have repudiated anything like Jingoism. Yet 
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the Jingo reaction has developed itself from the national 
movements for freedom which they set on foot. 

Jingoism we understand to be the excess of national- 
ism. Assuming nationalism to be the virtuous mean 
which might have won the approval of Aristotle, then 
Jingoism is the excess of that feeling carried to a point 
of absurdity where its victim becomes wholly irrational 
as well as immoral. As we shall show immediately, 
however, this excess of sentiment is artfully worked on 
in every country in behalf of sinister interests which have 
nothing to do with any normal or healthy national feeling. 
The result is the peculiar form of exploiting Jingoism 
which is the root of the so-called Conservatism of the 
time. Now, how does this by-product of Jingoism de- 
velop itself from the general body of nationalism ? 

Obviously if national existence is considered the chief 
end of political activity as contrasted with a cosmopolitan 
league of culture and civilization, which seems to have 
been the half-formed idea of Kant and Geethe, as it is 
of the philosophic anarchism of our time, those who hold 
that belief will be prepared to protect the nation for 
whose existence they have toiled and it may be, fought, 
as against other nations. They will and must also be 
logically prepared to assert its economic position and 
claims as against those of other nations. If the nation 
is conceived as worth creating, it must also be conceived 
as worth preserving, and also as worth extending, if not 
in area then in economic influence and power. For the 
national life, like the individual life, must repose on a 
physical basis, and with material considerations filling so 
large a space in the average mind it is inevitable that the 
physical basis of the national life will come to be the ab- 
sorbing object of activity with ordinary men. 

We see at once what this leads to. When the nation 
is conceived, not as the men of the eighteenth century 
conceived it, as but a member of a wider and grander 
community against which it has no valid claims, but as 
an entity which has rights and interests as against 
other nations, three results inevitably happen. Io the 
first place, the conception stimulates the creation of an 
army and navy. In the second place, it stimulates the 
movements of tariffs as opposed to the cosmopolitan idea 
of Free Trade. In the third place, it also stimulates the 
movement for what is called expansion, which we see now 
in progress in Africa and Asia. Thus the national move- 
ment, when carried out to its logical issue, is found to be 
a kind of counter-revolution to the cosmopolitan concep- 
tion which had possessed the best minds of Europe 
towards the close of the last century. 

Perhaps Italy affords the best illustration of this 
process of nationalism, since the national idea has 
worked out so differently there from what was hoped by 
those who wrote and fought and agitated that Italy might 
be free. To-day Italy is ‘‘free’’ in the sense of not being 
under the dominion of any external sovereignty. But 
what does her freedom, as actually worked out, mean? 
Having, as we say, established her independent national 
existence, Italy felt herself bound to protect it against 
not only actual but possible foes. She therefore set to 
work to create a large navy and to enforce conscription. 
The result of this is that the whole peninsula isa mili- 
tary camp. Every citizen, moreover, has to support out 
of the meagre proceeds of his toil a number of abso- 
lutely unproductive persons. But for soldiers some kind 
of work other than that of standing sentry outside 
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palaces or of marching about parade grounds must be 
found. The Italian Government, therefore, turned its eye 
towards Africa. We all know the outcome of that policy 
which has burdened Italy with debt out of proportion to 
her means. But for such armaments and for such expe- 
ditions money must be raised somehow, and so the in- 
direct method of a high tariff is approved. Thus we see 
that, in order to carry out nationalism, the three methods 
of which we have spoken—those of armaments, tariff 
and so-called expansion—are inevitably adopted. Given 
the fundamental idea of a nation having interests as 
against all other nations, given the actual men of the 
day with their fixed belief that ‘‘ the good ” means chiefly, 
if not entirely, material gain, accumulation of things, 
and such results are certain. 

The ultra-national movement which we see all over 
Europe, and in the United States and Japan also, thus 
seems accountable for the widespread reaction which we 
cannot fail to discern on every hand. For we must 
surely look beyond the cheap and superficial explanations 
of electioneering agents and common-place politicians to 
the great currents that are moving all over the world, if 
we are to explain what is a general and not an isolated 
phenomenon. The excess of nationalism seems to us, in 
short, to be the chief cause of reaction. No generous 
forward movement, associated as such always must be 
with large human aims, is possible so long as the notion 
of particular national or even racial interests as against 
other national or racial interests dominates men’s minds 
as at the present time. 

Nationalism in its extreme form is partly stimulated by 
two causes which may be termed honorable as contrasted 
with the other and base element to which we shall imme- 
diately refer. ‘These two causes are the general romantic 
movement in literature and the extreme statement of the 
organic conception of society in political philosophy. 
To such great writers as Scott and Tennyson, and others 
who might be named, the world owes such a debt of grati- 
tude that it seems invidious to suggest that they did 
harm. Yet nothing seems more certain, if we hold that 
humanity as such, and not any particular group of hu- 
manity, is the real object of our affections and its good 
the realend of our endeavor. The glamour thrown over 
the past, the exaggerated feeling for old and even for 
worm-eaten superstitions, the propping up of thrones 
and nobles by hinting at some grandeur in them which is 
not in common men, the excessive love for country and 
the ascribing of peculiar virtues to one country which are 
really not national but human—all these powerful ele- 
ments of reactionary politics have been subtly though 
nobly inculcated by these writers. When a person is per- 
petually told that such and such reprehensible conduct is 
‘+ un-English ’’ instead of what it really is, anti-human, 
it is impossible but that in time the feeling should grow 
that there is something nobler in being an Englishman 
than in being a man. The absurdity as well as ethical 
falseness of this is seen when we reflect that in France 
similar conduct is spoken of as ‘*un-French” and in 
Germany as ‘‘un-German.” Thus exaggerated national- 
ism may be easily reduced to absurdity. 

The truth of the organic nature of society is so valuable 
that one is luth to say a word which could be construed 
into underestimating its importance. Yet, in some of 


its recent statements, it surely tends to an utterly false 
view of what human interests really demand. 
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neighbor, says the great parable, is he who shows mercy, 
not he who happens to live next door, especially where, 
as in our large cities, nobody knows or cares who lives 
next door. In its more extreme statements, the organic 
theory of society, as it has been expounded, would mean 
that the English workmen, e. g., is bound by a real tie of 
ethical relationship to the English capitalists, as against 
the German or French workman. The only reason which 
can be alleged is that both of the former were born in the 
same island. It would be a great deal more true to say 
(we are not asserting that in any and every case it would be 
true) that the English workman is bound by a far closer tie 
to the French or German workman than he is to the Eng- 
lish cupitalists: and no organic theory of the State can 
cover the complex moral and economic facts of modern 
life unless it takes that tie of common labor into the full- 
est consideration as a part of its general synthesis. 

But there is a base element in modern life which has 
stimulated Jingoism more than any other cause. Al- 
though in its essence capitalism is international, and 
although it will prove in the long run one of the leading 
factors in breaking down nationalism, for the present it 
is accustomed to find in exaggerated forms of nationalism 
its most potent ally. The music-hall patriot is encour- 
aged to how] for Jameson or any other hero of the hour, 
when, in reality, he is howling for the financiers who are 
making of Jameson their tool. One year it may be the 
Russian Emperor, another year the German Emperor, 
or again, the French President, against whom the finan- 
cial magnate finds it convenient to make the music-hall 
patriot howl. This process is greatly facilitated by the 
fact that the successful financier is now securing the 
so-called ‘* organs of public opinion,” by which is meant 
the newspapers. Stirring headlines and posters are used 
to stimulate the feeble imagination of the man in the 
street, who can often be relied on to read the useful lie 
without seeing the next day’s contradiction. The press 
is, indeed, the most potent forcing-house of Jingoism 
which could be contrived, and as it is used more and 
more as a counter in the great financial game, its potency 
will grow. 

In America and England especially, we have been long 
taught with diligent assiduity that a nation is to be judged, 
not by quality but by quantity, by material output, by ex- 
ports and imports, by the accumulation of riches, and by 
the number of square miles over which the flag waves or 
the territory extends. This was, of course, one of the 
inevitable results of nationalism, and it is discernible in 
all nations more or less at the present time; but, as we 
have said, it is a peculiarly sacred dogma of the English- 
speaking countries. The notion has never been so crudely 
or offensively expressed as by the present Colonial Secre- 
tary unless by Mr. Cecil Rhodes. Speaking at a colonial 
banquet last year, Mr. Chamberlain sneeringly observed 
that he believed the colony of Queensland was larger than 
the German Empire. Yes, and Brazil is larger still, and 
the icy regions of the Antarctic are believed to be larger, 
and the deserts of Africa are larger than any of them. 
In much the same way one of the understrappers of 
Xerxes might have boasted to a company of banqueters 
in that monarch’s capital that he believed Persia was a 
good deal larger than Greece. But what of Persia and 
its influence in the world to-day, and what of Greece and 
its influence? We lay no claims to any gift of prophecy, 
but we should be very much surprised if the torrid plains 
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of Queensland, with the gangs of hired coolies cultivating 
sugar, will be found for many centuries to come, contrib- 
uting to the world one-thousandth part of the spiritual 
value which we owe to the land of Luther, Lessing, 
Goethe, Kant, Hegel, Humboldt, Heine, and Leibnitz. 
In the long run we believe this to be the sole value which 
a country can yield. Butto Mr. Rhodes this is a stumb- 
ling-block, and to Mr. Chamberlain, foolishness. When 
a man can make money, why should he be fool enough to 
trouble himself with science, philosophy, poetry, art, re- 
ligion? There is better sport in ‘‘ flotations,” in ‘: bulls” 
and ‘‘bears,’’ and similar monsters toyed with by rich 
men. Which shows the difference between the statesman 
and the political commis-voyageur ! 

The superficial reader might possibly imagine that we 
were desirous of seeing national distinctions abolished, 
and the whole world reduced to one dull uniformity. So 
far from this being our own view, we can show that this 
is, by a singular paradox, just the real ideal of the Jingo, 
the man who carries nationalism to exaggerated forms. 
When any person has surrendered what should be a pas- 
sion for humanity as a whole and a desire to promote its 
good as a whole, and has deliberately set himself to 
working for his nation as against other nations, he inevi- 
tably desires to see its sway worldwide, and its average 
ideals accepted everywhere. At the present time the 
average German or English Jingo would like to see the 
whole world German or English in the most commonplace 
and unpleasant sense of the term. ‘Though every think- 
ing Englishman knows the truth of Napoleon’s saying 
that empires die of indigestion, the Government is urged 
every day to grab at any territory in any part of the 
world that it can lay its hands on. Wise men know that 
nothing can be a greater source of danger than this, but 
the Jingo is not a wise man. And so we may be per- 
fectly certain that Jingoism must lead to one of two re- 
sults, either of which will cancel its own premises. 
Either a particular empire will conquer and overrun huge 
territories, and so reduce all to its own deadly monotony, 
or it will be overcome by its adversary, and so destroyed, 
or else make way for some other huge and dreary aggre- 
gation, which in its turn will succumb to some community 
more fitted to survive. So far from wishing to reduce the 
world to a dull level of uniformity, we desire to preserve 
the utmost variety. We know that all of worth which 
Europe has given to the world has been born out of end- 
less variety. Not big monotonous empires of shop- 
keepers and stockbrokers such as Mr. Chamberlain appar- 
ently looks forward to; but small communities, in which 
there is a vigorous local feeling, but connected with a 
certain cosmopolitan feeling, such as the Italian common- 
wealths of the Middle Ages, seem the best breeding 
places of great and original men. The big empires of 
history have been singularly barren. 

We cannot go back to the Middle Ages or to any other 
past order. But we can perceive that mere nationalism 
inevitably leads to reaction, and that European history 
during this century shows the close connection. We fully 
admit that the cosmopolitanism of the last century was 
too thin, too devoid of positive content, to furnish the 
average man with what he needed to render him an ideal 
citizen. We hold, indeed, the doctrine that every his- 
torical movement has its justification in a wide synthesis. 
We have merely desired to investigate the origin of the 
phenomenon kaown as Jingoism, and we find it in an 


exaggerated nationalism, itself the necessary product of 
historic causes. This. excess of nationalism we find to 
be responsible for reaction, to be, in fact, the great re- 
actionary agent of the time. We fully agree with those 
who contend that a nation is a useful intermediate stage 
between the family and humanity, and that national ideas 
must be respected—which is what the Jingo does not 
hold, when it happens to be the ideas of another country. 
But we also say that a really great movement forward will 
be known by its international character. The Christian 
Church, the Revival of Letters, the French Revolution— 
all were for mankind, not for any one race of people. 
And so long as nationalism holds the field, we do not ex- 
pect any great forward social movement. The forces 
which will break up mere nationalism are the aggregation 
of capital, the combinations of labor, and the conjunction 
of the Occident and Orient. But this is too large a theme 
upon which to enter now. 


HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN OF THE RED CROSS 
AND OF THE GENEVA CONVENTION. 


BY PROFESSOR RUDOLF MULLER. 


Translated from the German. 

The century now nearing its end has brought us, espe- 
cially in its latter half and in these closing days, such a 
fulness of discoveries, following each other in rapid suc- 
cession, and progress in every realm of human thought 
and activity, that we have gradually become accustomed 
to take these modern achievements, after a short time, as 
matters of course. We scarcely think any longer how 
near to us the dark ages lie, when the old law of war 
with all its horrors and cruelties, its plunderings, desola- 
tions, and other barbarous practices, was still in force, 
when it was considered not only prudent but right to do 
an enemy all the damage possible, and when the private 
individual in time of war was completely beyond the pale 
of the law. Only the second half of our century has the 
credit of having proclaimed the right of the wounded 
warrior to immediate help, and the general neutrality of 
the wounded and their care-takers, and of having through 
the Geneva Convention established this principle as a 
part of international law. 

The principle which lay at the basis of the Geneva Con- 
vention and the Red Cross is not new, but may be traced 
back for several hundred years. Especially in the numer- 
ous wars of the former, ard of the first decades of this 
century, were attempts again and again made to put it 
in practice at least during the continuance of the imme- 
diate campaign. But apart from a series of special 
treaties wnich had reference to the exchange and ransom 
of prisoners, capitulation, etc., all these efforts had led 
to no lasting effect, that is, no generally recognized 
agreement equally binding upon all civilized peoples. 
Besides, toward the end of the last century this humani- 
tarian idea had ceased to be so strongly felt, and espe 
cially after the beginning of the Nineteenth Century it 
began to be lost sight of both in literature and as a prac- 
tical measure on the battle-field. This was strikingly the 
case in the wars which immediateiy preceded the Geneva 
Convention. But in consequence of the spread of civili- 
zation not even these wars were carried on with the 
cruelty and fiendishness of former centuries. But on the 
other hand the means of destruction and confusion had 
in the meantime made frightful progress. The terrible 
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lot of wounded and sick combatants appeared in all its 
wretchedness in the war of 1859 between Austria on the 
one side and France and Sardinia on the other. 

Here begins the activity of the man whose mission it 
was to bring about a complete change in this matter, and 
whose name is inseparably connected with the work which 
he called into existence. 

Henry Dunant, born on the 8th of May, 1828, in the 
city of Geneva, equally famed for its benevolent enter- 
prises and spiritual activities, as the son of an old and 
highly respectable family of the reformed faith, early 
showed a deep fondness for works of philanthropy. 
Among other literary productions, one of which on 
Tunis, which he had visited and which was very little 
known at that time, had caused him to be elected a mem- 
ber of several learned societies, he published in 1858 a 
book against slavery in the United States. And as he 
had in general the warmest interest in the unfortunate 
and downtrodden of this world, he had already before 
the Italian campaign busied himself much with the ques- 
tion of arrangements for the care of wounded common 
soldiers. A particularly strong impression had been 
made upon him by the efforts of the noble English wo- 
man, Miss Florence Nightingale, who during the Crimean 
war had shown such extraordinary activity as manager 
of the English hospitals at Skutari and Balaklava. 

So in the year 1859, at thirty-one years of age, imme- 
diately after the outbreak of hostilities, Dunant repaired 
to the scene of the Italian war, to acquaint himself with 
war by personal observation. But what impelled him to 
go into the midst of these conflicts was not idle curiosity 
or a useless adventurousness, but the wish to see, in 
order afterwerds to act and to render assistance. He 
took up his quarters in Castiglione, near the village of 
Solferino, which was soon after to become so mournfully 
famous. Here he had the opportunity for the first time 
to learn by personal observation the horrors of the battle- 
field, and this sight strengthened him in his purpose not 
to rest until the nations should unite in establishing cer- 
tain general regulations for the protection and care of 
wounded and sick warriors. ‘* As to the question how,” 
says Dunant himself, ‘I had not at the time taken any 
thought. I had indeed something else to do! The terri- 
ble spectacle of numberless wounded men, who helplessly 
saw their end coming, made a deep impression upon me. 
The insufficiency of the sanitary service seemed to me 
very distressing and was afterwards recognized even by 
those who had at first refused to see it. The sight of the 
wounded awakened in me at first only a vague thought of 
the pressing necessity and possibility of a declaration of 
permanent inviolability for the wounded and their care- 
takers. Although looked upon by my friends as a halu- 
cination, this thought became more and more clear and 
distinct before my spiritual eye, until the publication of 
my book, in which I felt providentially called upon to lay 
down the principle that every wounded man when down, 
to which ever side he belonged, should be held to be in- 
violable.”? But in order that the work might succeed, 
the public had to be prepared for the acceptance of a 
sorrowful truth. This purpose Dunant accomplished with 


his book, ‘* A Reminiscence of Solferino,’’ which ap- 
peared in 1862, first only in manuscript form, but in the 
same year it was published and soon translated into 
nearly all the European tongues, into German alone 
three times. 
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In this book, which we must examine more closely, 
since in it lies the germ of the Red Cross and the Geneva 
Convention, Dunant leads us back to the scene of the 
Italian war and paints first in a masterful way the battle 
itself and then the subsequent scenes of horror and 
lamentation on the battle-field. Unfortunately we must 
refrain from giving any samples of this description free 
from all declamation and clap-trap but profound in its’ 
very simplicity, and confine ourselves to a brief summary. 

Fearful is the spectacle on which the sun rises on the 
25th of June: terrible the everywhere reigning desolation 
and confusion, innumerable the heart-rending events 
which occur on the battle-field. But saddest of all is the 
fate of the unfortunate wounded who by thousands cover 
the battle-field and pitifully call in vain for help and 
water. The military authorities, as far as possible, con- 
tinue to have the wounded gathered up and conveyed to 
Castiglione, whence they are to be conveyed to the hospi- 
tals of the neighboring cities of Lombardy, there finally 
to receive regular treatment and to have the necessary 
amputations made. But because of the lack of means of 
conveyance, the unfortunates must wait several days in 
Castiglione. This city whose crammed condition passes 
all description, soon becomes a monstrous hospital for 
French as well as for Austrians. New trains of wounded 
men keep arriving, and their number grows to such pro- 
portions that the authorities, the inhabitants and the 
small body of troops which had remained in the city soon 
became wholly unable to cope with so much misery. 

Sorrowful episodes now begin. Neither water nor 
provisions are wanting, and yet the wounded hunger and 
thirst. Lint in abundance is at hand, but there are no 
hands to place it on the wounds. ‘Of how many death- 
struggles and woes,” cries Dunant, ‘‘ might the days from 
the 25th to the 27th of June tell! By reason of the heat, 
the dust and the want of care the wounds have become 
ghastly and very painful. Noisome exhalations poison 
the air, in spite of all the arrangements which are made 
to keep in good condition the places which serve as 
lazarettos. Since new trainloads of wounded men arrive 
in Castiglione every quarter of an hour, the want of sur- 
geons, nurses and assistants becomes continually more 
painfully real. 

Dunant himself, in the midst of this suffering, per- 
forms with noble devotion and self-denial whatever lies 
in his power. Everywhere he seeks to help, to comfort, 
and to alleviate. Although every family has enough to 
do to take care of the officers received, he succeeds in 
securing a number of women from among the people who 
seek to make themselves useful in caring for the thou- 
sands of wounded. ‘‘People who are literally dying 
of hunger and thirst must be given food and especially 
water, their wounds must be bound up, these bodies cov- 
ered with blood, dirt and vermin must be washed, and 
all this done in a glowing-hot atmosphere, in the midst 
of nauseous, foul exhalations and with lamentations and 
shrieks of pain all about.” As well as he can, Dunant 
sets up a hospital in one of the Churches of Castiglione, 
in which nearly five hundred soldiers are crowded togeth- 
er. Other hundreds bedded on straw in front of the 
church suffer and moan. He orders bandages, tobacco 
and other means of relief from Brescia; he gets other 
voluntary helpers, but many of these go away after a 
short time because their nerves can not bear the unac- 
customed sight. 
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With the same masterfulness, with which Dunant pre- 
viously described the battle itself and the battlefield, he 
relates a hundred touching incidents from the hospitals 
of the different cities of Lombardy ; but at the same time 
he is moved to set forth continually the sad lack, every- 
where apparent, of surgeons. During the first eight days 
after the battle the wounded who have been given up by 
the surgeons receive no further care. They are left to 
die alone with sad and broken hearts. This of course 
was inevitable, considering the small number of nurses 
and the great number of the wounded. ‘A pitiless and 
heartless necessity compelled the leaving of these unfor- 
tunates to die, without further care and the wasting on 
them of percious time, which must be saved for those 
soldiers who yet might be saved.” 

‘¢ How valuable,” cries Dunant bitterly, ‘*‘ would have 
been, in these Lombard cities, a few hundred devoted, 
experienced, and above all previously trained voluntary 
helpers. In them the separate efforts at giving help and 
the disunited forces would have found a point of union. 
Those who would have been able to counsel and to direct 
did not have the necessary time, and most of the others, 
who brought only their insufficient and often fruitless 
personal service, had no knowledge and experience. 
Futhermore, in spite of all their goodwill, what could a 
handful of single individuals doin the presence of such 
a pressing need! On the other hand, voluntary, picked 
and skillful nurses, sent out by unions with the approval 
of their governments and protected by a convention 
drawn up by the war-making powers, would have mas- 
tered these difficulties and accomplished incomparably 
more good.” 

‘But of what use is it,” Dunant says in concluding 
his book, ‘‘ to call to memory so many scenes of suffering 
and sorrow, and to arouse such painful feelings?’ What 
purpose does it serve to depict faithfully painful particu- 
lars and to spread before the reader pictures of despair? 
We would answer this very natural question with anoth- 
er: Ought it not to be possible to establish in all 
European countries aid-societies whose aim it shall be to 
have the wounded in times of war taken care of without 
regard to their nationality? Since we must still despair 
of the wishes and hopes of the associations of the friends 
of peace, since men will yet fora good while mutually 
destroy one another, without hating one another, and 
since it will be considered the greatest glory of war to de- 
stroy as many men’s lives as possible, since people ven- 
ture still to assert with Joseph de Maistre that there is 
something Godlike in war, since men every day, with a 
perseverance worthy of a better cause, invent increasingly 
fearful means of destruction, and the inventors of these 
murderous instruments are encouraged by the emulously 
arming states of Europe,—why should not advantage be 
taken of a time of comparative rest and quiet to answer 
the question which we have raised, equally important from 
the standpoint both of humanity and of Christianity? If 
this subject can only be gotten sufficiently before the 
minds of people, it will without doubt call forth reflections 
and articles from influential persons; but the first thing 
is to bring the idea to the attention of the different 
branches of the great European family, to gain the atten- 
tion and sympathy of all those who are sufliciently 
thoughtful and tender to enter into the sufferings of their 
fellowmen. That is the purpose of this book.” 


Dunant then sets forth more in detail the nature of the 
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organization and the function of the societies which he 
has in mind, and declares once more that the corps of 
workers in the field hospitals would remain insufficient 
even if it were doubled or trebled, and that only through 
general codperation is there any hope of lessening the 
evils of war. But he maintains first of all that it is im- 
portant that such regulations should be agreed upon be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities. Such associations, in 
case they were made permanent, could also in times of 
peace perform useful service, in the event of pestilences, 
floods, great conflagrations and other great unforeseen 
calamities. The motive of philanthropy which had led 
to their formation would lead them to go wherever a 
field was open for their activity. Humanity and mo- 
rality imperiously require a work such as is here outlined. 
It is a duty to the fulfilment of which every man of 
honor and of influence should feel bound to contribute 
his best service. 

With such recommendations Dunant closes his book, 
which was for the Geneva Convention what Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin was for the overthrow of slavery in the United 
States. The double service which Dunant accomplished 
by this publication was that he not only awakened, 
through his remarkable word-painting, a general interest 
in the long neglected question of the care of the wounded 
in war but also set forth a practical plan for its solution, 
and so gave impluse to the most remarkable general 
scheme of benevolence which the world has yet seen, and 
which belongs among the greatest and most famous accom- 
plishments of our century. Dunant would have earned the 
right to our lasting gratitude, if he had done no more than 
publish his ‘*A Reminiscence of Solferino.” But he was 
not content to rest there. He did not leave it to chance to 
win friends and supporters for his noble plan and to 
carry out his proposals, but this he undertook himself. 
And though on one side cheap contempt, mean jealousy 
and military prejudices rendered his task difficult, on the 
other side, as Dunant thankfully acknowledges, many 
noble women of all ranks and all lands prayed for his 
success and encouraged him in his difficult apostolic mis- 
sion. 

Furthermore Dunant found in his native city of Geneva 
a society of excellent men, who were in a position 
thoroughly to appreciate a book written exclusively from 
the standpoint of philanthropy. It was the Geneva 
General Aid Society” and its president, Gustave Moynier, 
who through their codperation did most to promote the 
work. In their session of February 9th, 1863, this 
Society decided to take into serious consideration the prop- 
osition expressed in the conclusion of ‘*‘ A Reminiscence 
of Solferino’’ and to try to secure the establishment of 
permanent associations for the care of the wounded, as 
desired by Dunant. ‘In a spirit of philanthropy and 
without hesitation, but with a consciousness of the dif- 
ficulties in the way of this undertaking,” it named a 
commission of five of its members, the chairmanship of 
which, since it needed an influential person, was taken, 
on Dunant’s request, by the Commander-in-chief of the 
Federal Troops, the honorable and meritorious General 
Dufour, the first who encouraged Dunant in his under- 
taking. Besides Dunant and Moynier, the other mem- 
bers of the Committee were two Geneva Doctors, Mau- 
noir and Appia. 

After their first two sessions which were held in Feb- 
ruary and March, the Commission did not meet again for 
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five months. During this time Dunant was extraordia- 
arily active. In furtherance of the work he kept at his 
own expense two secretaries, and undertook, also at his 
own expense, several journeys, especially to Paris, where 
he succeeded in winning for his cause numerous persons, 
citizens as well as foreigners, while he distributed gratu- 
itously everywhere his publications in different lan- 
guages. For since Paris at that time gave the tone for 
the cultivated society of Europe and was the standard of 
taste for all Europe, it was of the greatest importance to 
gain a following in this city for the work which had been 
started. The whole work at this time rested, as we see, 
on the shoulders of Dunant. Yet this was only the be- 
ginning of his great personal activity, whose influence 
and success grew from day to day, while at the same 
time the efforts of his co-workers became more and more 
prominent. 

The Commission had taken pains in the outset to give 
publicity to Dunant’s proposition for an international con- 
gress of benevolence, which was to take place at Berlin 
in September, and had entrusted to Dunant the drawing 
up of a memorial. But since this Congress did not come 
off, Moynier came to the conclusion, along with Dunant, 
that the only means of getting the cause successfully 
started, was the calling together of an international Con- 
ference at Geneva. This plan was warmly approved by 
the Commission at its third meeting, and the 26ti of Oc- 
tober, 1863, was set for the opening of the Conference. 
At the same time Dunant expressed his purpose to attend 
the Statistical Congress to be held in Berlin at the begin- 
ning of September, in order to interest this as well as the 
German public in the cause. From there he proposed to 
visit Dresden, Vienna, Munich and other cities. He also 
undertook the distribution of a circular letter, to which 
was added a form of agreement in ten articles which he 
had prepared. 

It was of prime importance to secure the interest of 
foreign princes and other leading personalities in the 
proposed conference. In this matter also, as Dr. E. 
Lueder, the historian of the Geneva Convention, declares, 
it was again Dunant in particular who, through earnest 
and patient efforts and sacrifices, through the seeking out 
and interesting of those whose aid was wanted, promoted 
the work in its early stages, and prepared the way for the 
diplomatic results which followed. 

In Berlin, whither Dunant next went, he had already 
prepared the way for the realization of his plans through 
his personal connections, his extensive correspondence 
and his publications. The Statistical Congress, before 
which the subject was introduced by the Dutch staff- 
surgeon, Dr. Basting, in whom Dunant had found a de- 
voted co-worker, showed its appreciation of Dunant’s 
efforts and expressed the wish that the proposed Con- 
ference at Geneva might contribute toward lessening the 
sacrifices of life and health which battles cause. But 
Dunant found special codperation in the Prussian royal 
family, which contributed very greatly to the success of 
the convention through the sympathy with his plans 
which it had shown since 1862, and through the cordial 
and active support of the important principle of neutrality 
which it gave during the Statistical Congress. 

Encouraged by this most helpful codperation, as well 
as by the powerful support which he received at Berlin 
from the War Minister, von Roon, and a few friends, he 
added while at Berlin, on his own responsibility, to the 
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original draft of the Geneva Committee three further 
propositions, in which the idea of neutralization appeared 
for the first time. Because of this enunciation of the 
principle of neutrality, which later constituted the only 
exclusive declaration of the convention, did the relation of 
Berlin to the Convention become so important. 

From Berlin Dunant went to Dresden, Vienna, Mu- 
nich, etc., in order there to win adherents to his cause. 
Of special weight was the adherence of King John of Sax- 
ony who said at the end of a long interview which he 
gave to Dunant: ‘*A people that would not take part in 
this philanthropic work would certainly be put under ban 
by the public opinion of Europe.” Through skilful em- 
ployment of this noble utterance of the “ Nestor of 
Kings,” which, according to Dunant’s testimony, worked 
like a talisman, many hesitating persons were subse- 
quently won to the cause. In respect to the Conference, 
Dunant found also the most cordial codperation in Stutt- 
gart, where the subsequent Queen Olga twice sent for 
him and on his request became the patroness of a unioa 
of men and women to be formed under her care, the 
Wiirtemberg Sanitary Union. 

(CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH.) 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the country 
than all other diseases put together, and until the last few 
years was supposed to be incurable. Fora great many 
years doctors pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local remedies, and by constantly failing to cure with 
local treatment, pronounced it incurable. Science has 
proven catarrh to be a constitutional disease, and, there- 
fore, requires constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, is the only constitutional cure on the market. It 
is taken internally in doses from ten drops to a tea- 
spoonful. It acts directly on the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system. They offer one hundred dollars for 
any case it fails to cure. Send for circulars and testi- 
monials. Address, 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
i= Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


=a AND PAY FOR IT BEFORE GIVING IT 
A TRIAL. 


: The firm who is afraid to let you try their 
| fe incubator before buying it has no faith in 

. . their machine. We will sell you ours on trial, 
NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it with five min- 
utes’ attention a day. 


WE WON FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 
and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
ou $100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
neubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poaltry and 25 cents and we will send 
ou “ The Bicycle: Its Care and Repair” a book of 180 sub- 
ects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR Co., 
Box 704, Delaware City, Del. 


Ripans Tabules. 
Ripans Tabules: at druggists. 
Ripans Tabules cure nausea. 
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THE ARMED PEACE OF EUROPE, 1896-7. 


ARMY. 
An 
Population. * | National Debt. = on Total 
Peace _ | War Foot- With and Navy. eae Revenue. 
Footing. ing. Reserves. 
£ £ £ £ 
43,212,044 $54,252 | 1,872,178 | 4,000,000 17,817,042 647,699,347 | 28,543,342 99,205,966 
BELGIUM ...... 6,262,272 49,766 155,566 1,889,186 92,504,165 5,476,787 14,001,554 
BULGARIA ...... 3,305,458 35,919 | 264,000 898,991 6,320,000 768,811 3,745,776 
DENMARK ..... . 2,185,335 42,200 | 60,000 — | 947,767 11,579,385 380,803 3.088,089 
FRANCE .......- 38,343,192 598,263 | 2,500,000 | 4,375,000 37,024,084 | 1,241,210,101 49,413,888 137,561,249 
GERMANY ...... 49,428,470 579,646 | 2,228,753 | 3,350,000 26,535,900 93,042,125 3,586,990 64,258,720 
GREAT BRITAIN... 39,465,720 220,309 720,000 — 88,334,000 652,540,105 25,000,000 101,973,829 
GREECE ....... 2,187,208 26,238 | 100,000 175,600 802,622 $2,344,150 1,444,705 3,549,986 
HOLLAND...... 4,732,912 21,571 61,600 nearly 3 116,345 92,471,200 2,932,359 10,562,366 
80,535,848 279,982 2,448,308 3,000,000 13,169,840 533,771,000 23,053,070 69,368,397 
PORTOGAL ..... 4,708,178 40,000 125,057 _ 1,921,565 148,499,103 4,897,053 9,146,674 
ROUMANIA ..... 5,376,000 51,436 160,000 about 1,640,645 47,585,630 2,990,890 7,403,114 
ee 124,000,000 868,672 2,532,496 8,947,000 51,635,270 910,996,330 43,344,846 169,312,737 
SERVIA,......-.- 2,205,131 13,000 180,000 337,323 498,600 14,365,780 867,661 2,550,224 
SPAIN ........ | 17,550,216 120,000 480,000 1,083,595 | 6,255,000 285,455,800 12,"68,786 39,765,074 
SWEDEN & NORWAY 6,825,150 63,160 465,160 _ 2,410,000 23,345,297 1,205,815 8,372,196 
SWITZERLAND ... 2,933,334 | Noftanling | 48,596 910,781 2,581,873 170,418 3,061,400 
82,500,000 700,620 1,195,000 - | 6,900,000 180,000,000 2,545,268 16,836,363 
— | 
ee | 415,756,468 | 4,065,034 16,036,644 _ | £212,007,639 | £5,016,302,341 £208,991,472 £754,763,705 
| 


AUTHORITIES :—Statesman’s Year Book, Hazell’s Annual, Whitaker’s Almanac, and the Statist:cal Abstract. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


The Social and Moral Aspects of War.—By Rev. Philip S. 
Moxom, D.D. Price, postpaid, 5 cents. $2.00 per hundred. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil G@overnment.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. 24 pp. with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $2.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


Success of Arbitration.—8 pages. 75 cases cited. 2 cts. each, 
or 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, LL. 
B. New edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each, $2.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War,— With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 2 cts. for postage. 


White City by the Inland Sea. — By Hezekiah Butterworth. 
Ode read at the opening of the Chicago Peace Congress. II- 
lustrated. 10 cts. acopy. $1.00 per dozen, prepaid. 


A Battle, as it appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Leaflet. Price, postpaid, 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Nation’s Responsibility for Peace.—By Benjamin F. True- 
blood, LL.D. Price 5cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


Nationalism and Internationalism, or Mankind One Body.— 
By George Dana Boardman, D. D., LL.D. New edition. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 


A Permanent Anglo-American Tribunal.— Address at the 
Washington Arbitration Conference, April 23, 1896. By 
Merrill E. Gates, LL.D., President Amherst College. 24 pages. 
Price 6 cts., or $2.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The True Historic Relations of the United States and Great 
Britain.—By Edwin D. Mead. 8 pages. Price 75 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 

An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe. 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, with 
cover. Price 6 cts., or $3 per hundred, prepaid. 

A Permanent Tribunal of Arbitration.— By Edward Everett 
Hale, D.D. Address at the Mohonk Arbitration Conference, 
June, 1895. Price 2 cts. each; $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.— By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 centseach. $2.50 per hundred. 


The War System; Its History, Tendency and Character, in 
the Light of Civilization and Religion.— By Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D. New edition. Price 10 cents, prepaid. 


The Boys’ Brigade; Its Character and Tendencies.— By 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. Eight pages. 
Price 75 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 

Topics for Essays and Discussions in Schools, Colleges, and 
Debating Societies, with a list of reference books.—By R. 
B. Howard. Sent on receipt of one cent for postage. 


Report of the Chicago Peace Congress.—Price postpaid, cloth, 
75 cts.; paper, 50 cts. 


Report of the Philadelphia Arbitration Conference, February 
22, 1896. 83 pages. Paper. Price 15 cts, postpaid. 
Report of the Washington Arbitration Conference, Apri! 22 


and 23, 1896. In May and June numbers of the ADVOCATE 
oF PEACE. The two numbers 25 cts. postpaid. 


The Coming Reform.—By Mary Elizabeth Blake. New Edition. 
Price 2 cts. each, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


Hard Times.— Poem. By Ida Whipple Benham. Letter Leaf- 
let No. 2. Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Ought Christians to Engage in War?— By Josiah W. Leeds. 
16 pages. Sent free on receipt of postage. 

International Arbitration; Its Present Status and Prospects. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood, LL.D. New Edition. 19 pages. 
Price 5 cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

Military Drill ia Schools,— By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 
8 pages. Price 2 cents, or $1.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


The Old Testament on War.— By George Gillett. 24 pages, 5 
cts. each, or $2.00 per hundred, prepaid. 

The Dress Parade at West Point.— By Josiah W. Leeds. 12 
pages. Will be sent free on receipt of one cent for postage, 


Against the Teaching of War in History Text-Books. By 
Josiah W. Leeds. One cent for postage. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 


The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 


The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 


National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'T. U., Winthrop Centre, 
Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 

The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 
Daniel Hill, Secretary. 

The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, S. C., Rev. Sidi 
H. Browne, President. 

The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, IIl., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 
retary. 

The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 
wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Aibitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 

The Women’s International Peace League of America, M 
Frost Evans, President, East Providence, R. I., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary, Mystic, Conn. 


Do not be deceived by allu advertisements and 
think you can get he a 4 finest finish and 
MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for a mere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is nonein the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as Inany improvements as thee NEW HOME 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Unton SQuaRE, N.Y. 
CuHicaco, ILL. St, Louts,Mo, DaLuas, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, ATLANTA, GA. 
FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
160 Tremont St., Boston. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. _ By 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 

LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or tne Frienps in War Time 
An account of the sufferings and loyalty of the 
Friends in the South during the Civil War. By 
Fernando G. Cartland. $2.00, postpaid. Liberal 
discount to ministers. 

THE WAMPUM BELT; a Story of William Penn’s 
‘‘Great Treaty” with the Indians. By Hezekiah 
Butterworth. An admirable book for boys and girls. 
Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. Translated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Fourure. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


Typewriters Bought, Sold and Rented, and all 
Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 
provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CoO., 


12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
TELEPHONE 2423 BOSTON. 
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